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Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representatve and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New ork, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South :8th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

East 18th Street, New York 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 

ne taught: meth«d after the purest Italian school 

s bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


G. B. LAMPERTI 


HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 


City of New York 
Address: 112 West r2sth Street, New York 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, | 


Vocal Teacher 
“NEW STUDIO” 303 Fifth 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
West 86th Street, New Yor 


Ave., New York 


Mail address: io 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Mudio: 25: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address 


417 West 23d Street, New York 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy 


Communion). Organ les 
one and practice given 


on one of Roosevelt's fines 

astruments. Special advantages for the study o 

shurch music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address 49 West 2oth Street, New York 


TOM KARL 
Private Voca! 
Jepartment, Ax 


Director 
Arts 
Carnegie 


Instruction and 
ademy of Dramatic 
Studio 


Mr. JOSEPH B. ZELLMAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Director of the Vocal f the Mollen 

auer Conservatory of enox Avenue 

Teacher of Bertha Fr ntralto; France 

pcooler, soprano, and ther singers nov 

»rominent 


Operat 


Hal! 


Department 
Musi 3 
her 

many 


yn Studi Wissner Hall 


OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE 
rHOD 
New York 


| 
Mme | 


CULTURE 
ITALIAN MI 
East 14th Street 


Studio 4 3 
| 


FIDELIA BURT, 


r and Sole 


Miss MARY 


Aut Exponent of 


Mew Methed of Musi Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of 
Rousseau-Galin-Paris-Chevé 


1 ar Training.” 
Lefferts Place, Prookly: 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


“Sight Singing an 


yer-2 Carnegie Ha 48 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
Vocal Instruction 
Permanent address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


t 


Address until October 
43 Schmidt Building, Davenport, Ia 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIS1 

Pupils received ( position, Harmony, Piano | 

and S zy Interpretation | 

Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 

rgeuist and ¢ aster | 
St. James’ Chur New York 

For terms for nducting, address St. James 

hurch, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York 





MISS ADELINA HIIBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 

Certificated teachers of the 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists 

Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West 56th Street, New York City 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST 
314 East isth Street, New York 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
rTENOR—ORATORIO 


18 East 


BECKER, 

TEACHER of 
COMPOSITION 
New York. 


AND CONCERT 
22d Street, New York 
GUSTAV L 
CONCERT PIANIST and 
PIANO and 


Address: 1 West rogth Street, 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension 
With the National Conservatory 


Instruction: Organ and Harmony 
12 West rth Street, New York. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
The Art 
West 


of Singing 
35th Street 


Studio: 51 New York 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING 
New Studios: Carnegie Ha New York 
PERRY AVERILL—BariTOongE, 
()pera—Oratorio— Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park South, New York 
CHARLES PALM, 

Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Address 280 St. Nicholas Avenue, corner 124th 
Street, New York 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for 
Chur , Concert and Oratorio 
dic 133 East 16th Streeet New York 
M. HISSEM De MOSS, 
Soprano 
461 Waverly Ave., 


Brooklya, N. Y¥ 


PAUL WIALLARD, 


Officier d’Académie of France 

ICE CUI KF 

French and English Répertoire 
New Stud 489 I h Avenue 


O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 





Vocal Teacher, ( r Director 
Barit > Sx st for Concert and Recitals, or 
with Se S t or Quartet Pupils placed 
n ch when capable lerate salary), for ex 
verience 
Stud 8% Fifth Ave., Room nd 4, New York 
GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 Fifth Aver New York 
| J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and e Art of Singing 
\ es educated strictly t taltan School 
Studi 81 Fifth Ave., rner 16th St., New York 
Director of the vocal department at Chautauqua 
iring Ju nd August 


ARNOLD VOLPE, 


SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Graduated with nighest nors at the St. Peter 
surg Imperial Conservat during Rubinstein 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction 
Stud t Avenue, New York 
LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAI NSTRUCTION 
East th Street, New York 


UGENE A. BERNSTEIN, | 
Pianist 
PION 


New York 


Ist 


PIANO INSTRUC 


Stud street 


S 


we 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDI 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY 


Piano, THEORY AND Sicut Sincinc, | Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


a9 Fifth Avenue, opp. New Library site, 


NEW YORK 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
(with Diploma) guaranteed positions 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced Paris, 1900. 
New York Studios 


(ereduates 


Address 





Albany, B'dway and sad St 


lhe 


} Cultivated | 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


from the beginning to the highest 
FE 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 


| Violin, Composition, Ensemble, 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice 
Stud 31 West Street. New York 
Severn 1 


O DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR 

accept pup fer Voice Cu 

] in metl 


er contract; lta d 
83d Street, near Lexington Ave 


4 East 


ARL C. MULLER, 


Translator of ““Sechter’s Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic xercises 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Composition 1291 Lexington Ave., New York 
VOCAL TEACHER 


The Chelsea, 222 West a3d Street, New York 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


education given to students 


verfection 


Complete musical 


VOICE AND PIANO. 


LESCHETIZKY 


| 
ture; good voice 





& H. CARRI, Directors 


VOICE CULTURE 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 


SOPRANO 
Song Recitals, Oratorio 
121 West 





| RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and 
Organ Lessons at Marble 
rner Fifth Ave. and 2gth Street 

Studio 14 Bre 


| 
| 
| Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


| Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster t 
Trinity ParftSh, New \Y 
f Breathing Address by mz 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, | 


INSTRUCTION 


VOCAL 
Oratorio, Concert and Church 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Ha 


| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and 
Studio for non-resident pup 
Personal address: 318 East 





th 


| FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


| 
Voice Culture and the art 
(and invariable address): Carne 
| New York season, October 23, 1 
| Kansas City, M« season, May 
1900 (Pepper Building) 


HRADIEC 


Violin Scho 


HENRY S¢ 


Piano, 
Residence and Stud 
35 Washington 


| 
| Vion, 
| 


| WILLIAM H 


Concert Pianist—Instr 


idio: Steinw 


RIESBERG 


ACCOMPANIS 


F. W 





I Piar g 
HE 5 
oe i r rer 
Re St 
) Ave ree St 
S.C. BENNETT, 
tor in Voice 
| leacher t ] 
| Stud 5 Carne ‘ i 
| 
Mur. EMMA RODER 
| 
Rapid Development and ( t 
| the Voice 8 West S 
| Mrs. GRENVILLI 
> PR AN 
erts, Recitals, M 
Address I \ 
| 


C. S&S. 


( mp 


AWLEY, 


se ( iductor. \ ( I 


| NATION rUTI 
» Ea S 
iN Ml. SemNAcH 
tr I " 
e natural Piar Met lan 
acher spe ait 
Vins. HENRY SMOCK 
VOICE CULTURI 
\l al Art Department of Ade 
Henry G. Han : @ 
Residence-Studio and 
764 Greeney: 
I s prepared tor Cl 
38 Fifth Avenue, New 
londay and Thursday 


SERRANO VO‘ 


323 hast 14th Street, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE 
and CARLOS A. DE 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


JEANNE ARONE, 
Graduate of Florenza d’Arona 

Sjcial Teachers Diploma 
Stud 1219 Madison Ave 


Course 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
SKILL OF SINGING. 


159 West rhe Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


| . 
| Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
HUNSICKER, ! 





42d Street, 


Accé 


adway 


ELDON HOLE, 


rk Autho 


Theory 


FRANCESCO LAMP! 


Theory and Ensemble Playing 


BARBEI 


SNELLIN¢ 


A\GRAMONTE, 






AL INSTITUTE, 


New 


SERRANO 


Miss JESSIE MARY 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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MeTROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
212 West 59th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


Avsert Ross Parsons, E. Presson MILter, 
Harry Rowe SHE.tey, W. F. Suerman, 


Kate S. CuHirrenpen, Louts Scumiprt. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 








MME. 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 62d Street, New York 


IDA BRANTH, 
Solo v ioliniste. 


Concerts, Musica'es, &c_ —Instruction 
183 West Sith Street, New Yort 


Pinter, 





Piano and 


Theory. 
Private 
Class Instruction. 
Correspondence ! 


LECTURES AND RECITALS. 
51 West 106th Street, New York. 





Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scene de ie Comique 
Stage Practice. In Ca 
41 rue des tong, 








Paris 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course 
practice Voice, lyric, declamation, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


Stage 
languages, 


MonsieEuR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory 
peaks English, German and Spanish. 
Address: 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, 


M. Falcke 


Paris. 


FOR THE EXP OSIT ION. 
LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERYU 
Mme. Fiessinger. 
Gardens. Excellent Table 
walk from Exposition Grounds. 


22 rue Raynovard 
Assortment of Rooms. 
Three minutes’ 


Mme. ED. COLONNE, 
PROPESSEU R DE sk 
SPECIALTY OF PURE FR ENCH 
and FRENCH DICTION 
43 rue de Berlin, Centre 


"S¢ HOOL 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 
PROFESSEUR DE PIANO 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 


11 rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau 
Professeur de Chant. Concert, Oratorio, 
Theatre in Studio. 


Opera 





| MMe. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. 


ae Paris. 
Ensemble practice in caste 
on stage. 





MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 
100 Av de Villiers, Paris. 


MARTINI, 


Opera Comique, Theatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “Mime. 

Silent interpretation, stage business, 
Pantomime, Psy ' 


87 Rue St. 


MLLE. 


Artiste Opera, 
gesture, 


Lazare, Paris. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
4 rue de la Renaissance !'Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


PHONO-TONIOQUE METHOD. SPECIAL 
FOR FOREIGNERS. Speaking, Singing. 
MESDAMES ADAM, 

s rue Guillaume Tell, Place Pereire, Paris 


FRANK, 


20:1 Faubourg St 


MME. 


Honoré 


French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart 


ID. AL U RIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
French—I talhan—German 

of German Songs and Oratorio 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, 


MME. 


Specialty « 
Paris 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
29 Boulevard de Batignolles 


American reference 





FOR THE EXPOSITION, 
e de la Pompe, Paris 
PRIVATE PENS{ON. or APARTMENTS, 
with or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 
minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine 





Mme. F LORENZA D ‘ARON A, 


20 rue Clement Marot, 
Professeur de Chant Voice Placement, 
Répertoire. Four Languages, 
Mise-en-Scéne 


French School. 
14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS 
Special Classes in CONVERSATION 
and PRONUNCIATION. 
Entrée 1 Franc Each Person. 





__ Beene. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


2a Park Street, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. oston 


G ERTRUDE F RAN IKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 





Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
CHILpRES's CouRSsES,. $30to $90 per year 
ADULTs’ COURSES, . . $54 to $180 per year 
TeacHERS’ TRalxinG Class, . $60 per year 

Send for New Prospectus. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 





F RANK MORSE, 


Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
Room 30 Steinert Hal! 


JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing Taught. 





Room 29 Steinert | Hall. Boston 
y.) MEL VILLE HORNER, 
BARITONE 
Recital, Concert, Oratorio 
Boston, Mass 


170 Huntington Avenue, 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


1494 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


MISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, 


Teacher of Singing 


165 Huntington Avenue, 
In San Francisco, Ca 
Care Sherman, Clay & Co 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. 


Boston, Mass 


July to November. 


School for Gran 
Old Ital an Method. 
Pupil of Jachminn Wagner ar 
Steinert 


i Opera 


Galliera 
Hall Boston 


EMMA =. JOHNS, 


Concert Pianiste. 


Pupil otf Herman Scholtz, King’s Private Pianist, 
Saxony, Germany; Dr. Wm. Mason and 
Richard Burmeister. 

_Address care Musicat Courier, 


New York 


SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 





SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, | 


SOPRANO. 
Concert and Ballad Singing 
107 East 27th Street, 


Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher 


1387 Eighth Street, Des Moines, la 


EMILIANO RENAUD, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 


For Terms and Dates apply to 
Roems 4 and 6 Karn Building, Montreal, Canada 


New Y ork 


Address: 





Children's work a specialty 


Studio 





ROME, IT. AL y. — 
International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 
waded.) FOR YOUNG LADIES 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 


(Boarding In 





London, E. -ngland. 








THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Cerporation of Loadea, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and | anguages 

taught 


Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Sitging 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestra! 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates Scholarships 
prizes, &c., given. 


Pees from £: 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 
Staff of 130 Professors. Over 
Resident Lady Superintendent. 
full particulars of the Secretary. 
By order of the Committee. 
MILTON CARTER, Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


students 
and 


3,500 
Prospectus 


ALBERT V ISETTI, 


Production 


Mr. 


Professor of Voice 


and the Esthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London 
MME. MORIANI, 


Private Academy for Voice Training and School 


for Opera Complete Training for Voice, Style 
and the Different Répertoires 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great 
number of applications received, has now estab 


ly in London 
ns (private and classes) 


lished herself permanent 
Lessons and Consyltat 


For terms and particulars write to 
MADAME MORIANI 
27 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
18 Eart’s Court Square, Lonpon, S. W 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOUR( 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing 


Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PapEREWSK! 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 








2, Clifton Gds., Maida Hill, London, W 


Canada. 











The Mason & Risch Piano £0. , us. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 


Vanufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and | 


sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ial 
Announcement. 


Mr. H. M. FIELD 


PIANIST, 

Of Leipzig, Germany, 
will accept pupils for the 
months of July and 
August at 105 Gloucester 
Street, Toronte, Canada 











MG ULAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Claviers Rented aad Sold on Easy Terms. 


Positive Results are assured in this way and Time Saved. 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., 26 West (5th St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 
A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
DELIGHT. 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PRECIATES ITS VALUE 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
RESULTS. 


PURSE 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 








162 Boylston Street, Bost 





FREE RECITALS DURING SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Send for tickets. 


wishing advanced instruction in piano playing according to the VIRGIL Mi THOD can find it 


ONLY at 29 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


| ADVANCED PLAYERS 


~, 
\ 





Send for terms. 


Call or address MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 
RESULTS TELL. 


Summer School, June 2-July 30 





PIANO. 


VOCAL. Theo 


Cham 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL BPPINGBR, Director, ***isted + ln vl most artistic and com- 


mt 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Orgaa, Violin and all Orchestral Instramcats. 


Harmony. Counterpoiat, Compusitior 


rt Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


Catalogues Free on Application. 


Conservatory Open all Summer. 











FOR THE NEXT FEW WEEKS 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., New York 


Gentlemen — After studying for 


of the Virgil Method and Clavier. 


superiority over al] other methods. 


Hess Building, Williamsport, Pa. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


T4I8 SPACE WiLl 


CLAVIER AND METHOD. 





years with a number of eminent artists, I fowmd that 
with the most persistent work the desired results were not « 


I have been using this method for six years and find that better results can be gained in 
much less time and effort than by any other method 

Pupils are more enthusiastic, their progress more rapid, their touch m¢« ro 
and their knowle !ge more profoundly scientific than by the exclusive use of 

Those who were at first skeptical of its advantages are now 


ishing you a full measure of merited success, I am 


firm and elast 
> plank 
aces to its eminent 
Yours very truly 
MRS. W. H. FOWLER 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OF FALL TERM 
26 West (5th St., NEW YORK 


The Clavier Company Piano School, 


BE DEVOTED TO INDORSEMENTS OF THE 


LY 7, 100 


btained until | made free use 






















+k THE MUSICAL COURIER. _ 











UR Productions of the present year are e 

the finest we have ever offered, and / ati 
represent both in exterior finish and = / 
quality of tone the highest excellence ‘ 
in Piano Mansfacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- PS 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 











2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





YY 


STERLING [2s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<s—DERBY, CONN. 























sae"> THE §. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 





MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK: No. 20 East 17th St. CHICAGO: Adjoining Auditoriam. 

EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


PENNSYLVANIA, THE BUSSMAN QUARTETTE. 
Miss Etta C. Keil, first soprano; Mrs. Edwin 


Miller, second soprano; Miss Helen A. Steinert, 
first alto; Mrs. W. A. Lafferty, second alto; Miss 
Stella M. Bauer, accompanist. 

¢ ' W. A. LAFFERTY, Director and Manager, 


SOPRANO. 406 Sixth Avenue. Pittsburg, Pa 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. NITE Ly ” 

3 JENNIE FOELL, 
3354 Fifth Avenue, ‘ i , 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio 


PITTSBURG, PA. | Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
ae York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 


WM. M. STEVENSON, MISS SUSANECOLE, . 


Veice Production and Singing. Teacher of Pianos. 


(Virgil Clavier Method a specialty.) 
STUDIO; 


Class and Private Instruction. r 
Standard Buliding, 531 Wood Street 350 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ ”" 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Circular and terms sent on application. 
r 7 r 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN. HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
CONTRALTO. 


Individvally or in Classes. 
Wrightman Buiidi 


ng, Mrs. RERENICE THOMPSON, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


6:16 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
LUIGI von KUNITS, 


cmeeg> ERARD-LHTERS 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
FREDERICK MAXSON, 
VOCAL STUDIO, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Srg North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | Opem all Summer. 
































WEBER 


LONDON, 4th June, 1900. 
GENTLEMEN : 

It is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, 
that the Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera 
House next season as heretofore. The magnificent 
Concert Grands which you have sent us for the 
Sunday night concerts have more than confirmed the 
impression that in tone quality, power and carry- 
ing capacity the Weber has no superior in the 
World. The leading artists of the Company have 


privately expressed to me their delight in the 
instruments (both Grands and Uprights) furnished 
for their private use, and it is the unanimous 

| verdict that for concert work, as well as for 


| accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano 
/is unequaled. With regards and best wishes for 
your continued prosperity, believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
MAURICE GRAV. 
To The Weber-Wheelock Co., New York City. 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. 16th St., NEW YORK. 268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls. “"isss:"° 


BREITKOPE & HARTEL,| A YMANOLIA 


"Mrest romcerows, | Displaces the Reed Organ. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 
(SAME SIZE). 


RUBIN GOLDMARK 
CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


ROMANCE for Violoncello 
and Piano, Op. 3 (Dedic. to A. | GHICKERING & SONS, 
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25 it was my privilege to give 


the first public announcement of 


the following paragraph: 
There is a scheme on 
foot by which the Chicago 
Conservatory is to be 
resuscitated. This involves 
the Chicago Orchestra 

and the Chicago University 


Ihe shareholders of the former 





i) 
are to be shareholders also in the 
Universal Conservatory, as the in 


stitution is to be called. Theodore 


= | homas is to be president and Dr. William R. Har 
per (the president of the Chicago University) is 
spoken of as probable treasurer 
D During the present week the Chicago papers have 
elaborated on my exclusive statement, and it has 
. formed the main topic among musicians. The gen 
eral consensus of opinion seems to be that the city is 
unable to support another musical institution. 
A prominent artist interviewed on the subject was 
emphatic in his denunciation of the movement, and 
; especially so as regards the university part of the 
scheme. He said “No school can succeed which is 
not based on unity of work right through, and no 
, unity of work could be obtained with two such di- 
vergent elements as Theodore Thomas and Presi 
dent Harper. Thomas has done his work on his 
own personality, and this he could not maintain with 
Dr. Harper, who sees a chance of getting some men 
with money (the trustees of the Orchestra Associa 
y tion) interested in his projects. The University of 
; Chicago is always aiming to co-operate with some 
; other institution, but the Morgan Park experience 
should be sufficient example to any institution plan- 
ning to enter the University fold. As it is with the 
Morgan Park School so it would be with others, 
| nothing but endless disagreement. Besides, we want 
' no more colleges and schools of music; the plethoric 
and congested condition of music matters here is 
fast leading us to resemble the condition at Leipsic, 
where there are two teachers to every pupil.” 
While music matters in Chicago are not in so bad 


a condition as the prominent artist would have us 

infer, still there seems little room to doubt his state- 

ment regarding the uselessness of another school of 

music in Chicago. The place is overrun with music 
teachers of all denominations and grades, so the 
suggestion of a new school, as conveyed in the sub- 

: joined letter, seems impracticable and altogether 
misleading. 


It has been proposed, continues the letter, “to establish 


such a school in connection with the Chicago Orchestra 

\ssociation, or at least that a close bond be formed between 
: them. In this way the pupils could be made to realize the 
importance of orchestral concerts, and thus add materially 
This could be done by 
part of the 


scribed curriculum, and also by selecting many members of 


to the income of that association 





making the attendance on the concerts pre 

















daa) 


the faculty from the principals of the orchestra—making 


such members of the faculty known in every city and town 


in which the orchestra gives a performance 
Concerts an Advertising Medium. 


When you consider that 90 per cent. of the pupils study 


ing music in Chicago come from out of the city, you will 


understand what a great advertising medium the orchestra 


concerts will be. It is confidently expected that the new 


business that will be attracted to the new institution under 


t 


the conditions described will be much more than enough to 


cover Mr. Thomas’ salary.” 
It is proposed to have a board of directors composed of 
business men, who shall have entire charge of the financial 


management. Instead of starting an entirely new entet 


prise the plan is to “get control of at least one of the ex 


isting schools of music in Chicago, whose present revenues 


so that what 


amply cover its present necessary expenses, 
ever capital is put into the institution will remain intact.’ 


The letter and scheme purport to emanate from Edmund 


F. Bard, a gentieman whose qualifications as a promoter 


be 
however, if Mr 


conservatories and national institutions are yet to 


It be 
found to be the medium through which 
of the 


ot 


proven would not 


bard 


tain 


surprising, 


were a cer 


musician (a member Chicago Conservatory) 


was endeavoring to bring to a climax certain schemes of 
but which 


his own which he has long cherished owing to 


his own unpopularity, could not be advocated publicly by 


himself 


It is untrue to state that 90 per cent. of the pupils 
studying music in Chicago are from out of the city rhe 
Statement is evidently founded on the statistics of the 
Chicago Conservatory, the few pupils it had being mostly 
from the country, as Chicagoans looked askance on an 
institution whose character for unreliability was well 
known. What redress had anyone who paid in advance 


if the institution was declared bankrupt before the end of a 


term? And this is precisely what happened. Money was 
taken for lessons to be given almost up to the present 
time, when it was well known that the conservatory was 
to be closed and go out of existence June 23. With re 


‘ 
2g 


the 
that 


ard to the of pupils, | have interviewed 


leading schools and private 


percentage 
teachers, and they agree 


While 
the country 


it 
to 


such a statement is absurd is true that pupils 


come from all parts of studv in Chicago, 


still it is hardiy to be credited that for every pupil yielded 


by our big Chicago there are nine from the cities and 


country tributary to it 

An all important reason why the Orchestral Association 
would not venture into the conservatory business is the an 
tagonism which it would experience from the existing col 
leges who contribute to the weekly concerts. The pupils of 
the Chicago Musical College, the American Conservatory, 


and the Gottschalk Lyric School are induced by every pos 


sible means to attend the Chicago orchestral concerts It 
is explained to each pupil that it is a most important part 
of a musical education to attend concerts of such educa 


tional value. 


In the American Conservatory, for instance, there are 
special classes for the discussion of the different works as 
they are performed, symphonies are analyzed and every pos 
sible care taken to render the works intelligible to the pupil 
from a musical and theoretical standpoint. The other col 
leges also employ various means to enhance the interest in 
the Chicago Orchestra, but if the association is going into 
competition the existing institutions will certainly decline 
further patronage to the orchestra. This city cannot sup 
port another music school Where is the money for such 
a scheme to come from. The Orchestra Association has no 


power to buy out any institution ; the Orchestra Association 
was never formed with the idea of opening a music school 
for any purpose, least of all to pay its debts. The orches 
the of 


Other similar organizations have risen from the slough of 


tra will in course time become self supporting 


poverty and become prosperous, therefore why not the Chi 


It has everything in its favor—the good 


cago Orchestra? 





COURIER. 


will of the public, the good will and ardent support of the 
arious music schools, the good will of the principal teach 
ers, nearly all of whom are season subscribers, and the re 
tention of this patronage is very mecessary The policy 


therefore, of the orchestra would appear to be somewhat 


suicidal if the plan as outlined be carried out 
It I I 


were being used as a catspaw 


looks very mu is if the Orchestra (Association 


for the advancement of some 


private individual wl by judicious pats of approval is 


into the belief that under their 


succeed 


hoodwinking the trustees 


patronage anything cart and that there will be a 


for invested Big sums of money, in 


be 


tution would be « 


big return money 


required lo insure success a new insti 


»bl offer some 


ay of teachers than 


deed, would 
inducements 


Members 


greater 


in the Wi have a 


t present 


of the orchestra would certainly not be sufficient attraction 
We have splendid teachers in Chicago, but they are not 
found in the orchestral body We have teachers here 
difficult to surpass in the matter of accomplishment 
although their names may not carry such weight as those 
n Europe. However, all these matters of detail can be 

scussed after the election of the board of directors At 
present Messrs Harper, Thomas, Gleason, Bard and the 
thers are apparently resting from their manipulations 
ind it is to be hoped in a cooler climate than Chicago 

* * 
\ Chicago daily newspaper remarks editorially that in 


he new conservatory as at present proposed we should 


which was not a commercial 


music school 
Vhis is 
the 


Nave a 


misleading, the main 
the 
scheme was the chance of making a profit 
l the 


sO tha 
Phe 


somewhat as 


I 


proposition 


inducement t trustees < Orchestra Association 


Oo 


to go into the 


sufficiently lar t within tw ars existing 


deficit of nearly $18,000 would be wiped out Orches 


tra Association was at first inclined to regard the proposi 


ion favorably , but curred to some of the more 


} 


onservative members that the light of past events the 


golden promise story was not quite so roseate as it ap 


pe ared at the outset 


rhe trustees there is so much be 
did 
servatory so ingloriously fail? And a more 

| led When the 
asked tor 


had 


argue il money to 


aken out of a music school why the Chicago Con 


disgraceful 


lure be chron teachers of 


has yet to 





S mismanaged institution the money due 


them for and which been into the 


coffers 


lessons given paid 


f mservatory, of any kind was 


the 


the c Satisfaction 


absolutely refused There are musicians to whom 


Chicago Conservatory is indebted all the way from $10 
$700. Some of the faculty are onsequence of the 
conservatory’s methods in terribly straitened circum 


stances And yet in face of these facts there are found 
persons who persist in desiring the Chicago Conservatory 
imalgamated witl e Chicago Orchestra and the Chi 
igo University How can responsible, authoritative 
nstitutions become identified with such an ignominous 
ndertaking as the ( igo Conservatory? Everyone 
onnected officially with it disclaims responsibility Mr 


Straight, who is Ferdinand Peck’s representative, will give 





no information. Mr. Sawyer, the superintendent of the 
building, is likewise uncommunicative In fact, Mrz 
Sawyer, in an interview just prior to the closing of the 
Chicago Conservatory, stated that he did not know who 
was the responsible person at the head of the institution 
ind he referred all inquirers to Mr. Straight. But Mr 
Sawyer is in charge of the Auditorium Building, where 
the conservatory was located, and he has the renting of 
the offices and studios; he must therefore receive rent 
from someone lo whom did he lease the seventh and 
eighth floors of the Auditorium for the requirements of the 
Chicago Conservatory? Of course the rooms may have 
been a free gift, but to whom? The teachers who have 
been defrauded want redress. Who can they sue? There 
ire or have been three factors in the Chicago Con 
servatory 

The Peck estate 

The Auditorium Associatior 

The Chicago Conservatory stockholders 
and which of these possesses present financial responsi 


bility is a question there are many anxious to see solved 


With regard to the proposed directorship of the school as 
planned, Theodore Thomas is no longer a young man. and 
however great his mentality, still even he cannot run 


against the sands of time and devote energies which would 


He hi 


impair his physical condition is, at present, an im 
mense work on hand and during an arduous season would 
scarcely be able to give personal attention and supervisior 
to a music school such as the one proposed. To be a mer 
figure head and draw a salary for the use of his name on 
the prospectus would be distasteful irely nan 

Theodore Thomas’ reputation. If he were director or pres 
ident he would carry out the duties of such office and the 
consequent result would in all probability be that the heavy 





demands on his time would force him to relinquish the 
orchestra, and the orchestra is not yet sufficiently mature to 
stand without Mr. Thomas 

lo dissolve the scheme to its component parts one finds 
E. F. Bard, of whom nothing is known onnection with 








S 


musical enterprise, and whose profession is stated to be that 


of accountant, projecting a colossal music school. Now 
vhat object has this strange Mr. Bard in developing such 
a scheme if not to benefit some person not mentioned. One 


tinds also that Frederic Grant Gleason has long cherished 
of an amalgamation, such as that proposed, and 
H. Sherwood has endeav- 


One finds also that it is 


the hope 
with the assistance of William 
ored to bring matters to a climax. 
possible in the event of such amalgamation that Mr. Glea 
on would be the real president, with the entire institution 
under his control, and the name of Theodore Thomas used 
merely for diplomatic reasons. There are, in fact, no end 
to the peculiar discoveries which can be made, but it would 
the Sherwood institution in- 


veigied into the scheme. 


be surprising if were 


not 


x * * 

The coming season will see many changes, but none of 
more striking importance than the vast improvements made 
in Kimball Hall. The old place is scarcely recognizable, so 
skillfully has the building been transformed. The 
and various recital halls are almost ready and bid fair to 


studios 
rival in popularity any in the city. 
* + 1 

The last concert of the season at Kimball Hall was that 
given by a Kowalski pupil, Miss Beatrice Fischer, soprano, 
and it is probable that the first concert of the coming sea 
son will also be given by a Kowalski pupil 

Mr. Kowalski teaches in his studio at Kimball Hall Mon 
day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of each week. 

Other teachers who for 
found in Kimball Hall at work are Alva Clippinger, Emil 
Joseph Vilm, Earl Drake and L. Gaston Gotts- 


two days a week may yet be 


Liebling 
chalk. The summer term is nearly over and then most of 
them will flit to other districts until the middle of Sep 
tember. 
x * * 

Plans hall seating 2,500 are ready in the office of a 
prominent architect, and the place of location is already 
that Chicago Orchestra will 


interested. Alterations are pro- 


for a 


decided Rumor has it the 


v one of the first to be 


posed for the Auditorium and permanent opera is not un- 


likely. However, managers propose and the people who 
have the money dispose But time will show 

* * * 

he allurements of an old-fashioned pantomime! Such 

scheduled to be given at the Studebaker during the 

hree weeks English opera holds sway at the Auditorium 
* + * 

Congratulations to genial Manager Pardee. His first 


ndchild arrived last Wednesday 
* *. * 


lhe Apollo Club announces the engagement of the fol- 


ving artists for the “St. Paul” and “Messiah” concerts: 

St. Paul”—Miss Effie Stewart, soprano; Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, contralto; W. H. Rieger, tenor, and Julian 
Walker, bass 

Messiah”’—Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin, soprano: Mrs. 














\. B. Jordan, contralto; Charles Humphrey, tenor, and 

William Ludwig, bass 
* * * 

Krom Des Moines comes news of the success obtained 
by Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, at the Midland Chautauqua, 
last week. She was the only pianist giving a recital and 
played the following program: 





DOMED sodednchcccthccnscowavedecieetocsedessecstesvessat eveatenera Bach 
I, oo obic ei sudeiahesscdeunsscccphvs puwkecordéeinexinge ee Searlatti 
Mee. Ba. Geos csoservecscddbcseuscwsesinascseaccscases th Schumann 
Faschingschwank (Allegro)... .......csssccesoescesees .... Schumann 
Pree seis oct cheb side bas cents 0s dh erdec ny eodassbeentawtbavantens Heller 
oh Teles TI riteniee st ct dutinncdgreccaverteadaat ddeenesdebebent Grieg 
Beene, WES oo 5 oc tn cdacccsssdteccesteictessetieqrsstctinsceeee 
PRIOD isc ccc ccecdusdncccscepeducdeccudpenévcssdas sqnuewsuee 
Spring Song 0 Ken adode 406 20 banbeod bicks st heeen yee 
SeRGNRO 0 600 0sceces ovbshew es sepnede dies 6 tee cab senene 
BES. cdnnce ccvccsasecsedescousegddndececnpanneeshaseatee peas arean Chopin 
Valet, Wh atheiGiscngicsdiidccvevncccdbesesverattesssotvevcgpetacess Chopin 


The Des Moines Leader, commenting upon Mrs. Hardy’s 
performance, said: 

From the standpoint of the artist, the piano recital by Mrs. C. 5 
llardy, assisted by Grant Hadley, baritone, was perhaps the most 
nteresting feature of “Music Day.” Des 
so well of Mrs. Hardy and ker accomplishments that praise 
at this time would be superfluous. 

Che Daily Ohio Capital praised Mrs. Hardy's performance 
in the following terms: 

rhe by Mrs. C. S 
morning. Mrs. Hardy is « 
Des many 


Moines has learned to 


think 


Hardy was the of the 
myne of the most talented of the pianists in 
the attended her pro 
this Mrs. Hardy 


touch, and her 


piano recital feajure 


Moines, and persons from city 


gram, which was given at 11 o'clock morning. 


plays with much expression and has a_ beautiful 


numbers were all generously applauded this morning. 
Prof. Grant Hadley, who sang a number of vocal selec 


She was as 


sisted by 


tions, accompanied by Miss Emelyn Hicks. The program given 
by Mrs. Hardy and Prof. Hadley presented much variety and good 
taste. 

Eastern managers are coming West for tenors. The 


latest acquisition to the list of Henry Wolfoshn is that 
promising young artist, Glenn Hall. Mr, Wolfsohn has ex 
ercised his usual perspicacity in selecting Mr. Hall and no 


doubt the arrangement will be advantageous to both parties 


A Godowsky Pupil. 


While the full effect of Mr. Godowsky’s influence upon | 


Western art cannot thus early be accurately measured, it 1s 
plainly to be seen that “the Godowsky pupil” is to be a fac 
tor in piano circles as ‘the Liszt pupil” has been in the past 
Among his pupils who this year are venturing into the con 
Mrs. Theodore Worcester, of Aurora, IIl., is lit 
For 


cert field 


tle known to the larger public. several years Mrs. 


Worcester has had considerable local reputation throughout | 
Northern Illinois as a pianist and teacher, but hitherto the | 


exigencies of her work have prevented her from giving re 
citals outside a limited During the past three 
years Mrs. Worcester has studied with Mr. Godowsky and 
has acquired a varied and unique repertory under that mas- 
ter’s guidance. She has had the courage to depart from 
traditional recital programs and to attempt the interpreta 
tion of Russian music, one of her programs being exclusive- 
ly devoted to Russian composers. Although Mrs. Worces- 


section. 





CHICAGO ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


(BARTH and MOSZKOWSK!) 
Pianist and Lecturer, 


A. 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL. 





OF, 


ter still student, Mr 
speaks of her work in highest terms and recommends her 
to the public as one who is bound to have great influence 


regards herself as a Godowsky 


as an artist. With this recommendation it is safe to pre 
dict a remarkable success for this new pianist, the rigor of 
Mr. Godowsky as a critic is so uncompromising. If this 
young artist shall make the success her friends and master 
expect, it will be pleasant to think she is wholly an Ameri 


can product and American taught. 
Frances Carey Libbe. 


Among the contraltos who will be heard in important en 
gagements next season is Frances Carey-Libbe, who has 
made splendid progress in her profession the last two years 
Mrs. Libbe was very successful recently in Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, as can be seen from the following items from 
the daily papers: 

Frances Carey-Libbe in the part of Martha sang in excellent voic« 


and with rarely good effect.—Milwaukee News. 


Frances Cary-Libbe sang the contralto solos musically, artistically 
and, above all, sympathetically, her beautiful voice being particu 
larly adapted to oratorio.--St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Frances Carey-Libbe, who sang the contralt« olos in the Se 
bert Club's last concert, “‘Messiah,” displayed exquisite art, and 
glorious voice and excellent style brought her much deserved ap 
plause, particularly after her solo, “‘He Was Despised,”’ which, next 
to Mr. Clark’s “Why Do the Nations Rage?’ was the most succes 
ful solo number of the evening.—Minneapolis Tribune 

Frances Carey-Libbe fitted well in the part of “‘Martha,”’ voice and 
temperament being in accord with the whole Milwaukee Sentinel 


Emil Liebling’s disciples are always to be found on th 


Homer 


July 


list. I received an enthusiastic account of 


Grunn’s piano recital at Pipestone, Minn., July 19 
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28 Miss Maude Jennings gave a charming recital, at which 
1e played the following program 


Prelude in A minor ( haminade 


Gavotte Rameau 
Sonata, op. 49 . Weber 
Serenade ‘ ‘ Liebling 
Elfentanz : Liebling 
Florence Valse Liebling 
Song of the Brook Lack 
Etude and Valse Chopin 
Iwelfth Hungarian Rhapsody Liszt 


Notwithstanding the torrid temperature Emil Liebling 
siill manages to give his recitals to the summer class 
Che program of the last recital was as follows: 
Prelude, op. 10 MacDowell 
Magic Fire Scene, Walkure Wagner 


Barearolle and Gavotte Rubinstein 


Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 Chopin 
Etude de Concert Schytte 
Larghetto, from Concerto, op. 16 Henselt 


Bach-Liszt 
Moszkowski 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
Concerto in E major, op. 59 
(With second piano.) 
Among returning Chicago musicians are Miss Mabelle 
Crawford, Mrs. Minnie Fish Griffin and the baritone Syd 
ney B. Biden, who left America a year ago and who has 
obtained unusual success in Germany. Mr. Biden studied 
with D. Alva Clippinger and was a remarkably good 
singer before he went to Europe 
* » a 
Lucille Stevenson-Tewkesbury is already engaged for 
several important concerts and bids fair to become one oi 
the most popular sopranos of the country. Recent press 


notices are most encouraging, as will be seen by the fol 


owing 

Miss Stevenson's voice is of remarkable range, her igh tones 
cing large, open and perfectly placed Added to this is a tempera 
ment decidedly musical, and intelligence that insures a scholarly 
reading of a most difficult text The beautiful duos with Evar 
Williams, where the soprano and tenor blended exquisitely or nobly 
as the sentiment required, were also encored The Evening Wiscon 
n, Apr 26 

Miss Stevenson was not a stranger to her audience ¢ w rT 
remembered as the charming soloist in the presentation of Swan 
and = Skylark given last season. She has a sweet, clear oprano 
vice, remarkably pleasing in quality and under pertect contro 
which, together with an easy grace of stage presence ends add 
tional charm to her singing.--Battle Creek Moon 

Miss Lucille Stevenson, sopran { Chicago, was deservedly we 

ceived She isa ar ng eof good range and volume and of 
ear, sweet quality. In personal appearance she is very attractive, and 

these good qualities combined make Miss Stevenson a very pleas 
ing soloist Detroit Tribune 

M Stevenson sings w fine feeling and superior intelligence 
her voice being a sweet lear soprano of sufficient range and weli 


ciplined.— Detroit Free Press 


\ delight, all the more welcome in that it was unexpected, because 
he singer was nknown to a large extent in Saginaw, was the ap 
urance of Miss Stevensor Possessing a pure and sweet voice, she 
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sings with such feeling and expression as to completely carry away 


her audience. To her first number Miss Stevenson was compelle: 
to answer the enthusiastic encore, but the audience had to be co 
tent with acknowledgments twice repeated for the second recall \ 
sweeter bit of vocalization than the “Husheen not often heard 
and Saginaw will look forward with pleasure to a return visit fron 
Miss Stevenson.—Courier-Herald, Saginaw 

* * - 

So far the plans for next season are not in an advanced 
state Some few of our singers have definite engage 
ments, as for instance, Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson 
with the Mendelssohn Club. Misses Buckley and Steven 
son are also among the favored, but the instrumentalists 
with few exceptions, are not so fortunate. The Spiering 
Quartet is booked well, as also Mr. Hyllested, who will 


make many more concert appearances next season than 


he has done of late years. Last year his work established 
him among the most favored of our Western pianists 
notably at the Missouri State Teachers’ Associatior 
meeting, where he made one of the great successes of the 
convention. Mr. Hyllested will re-enter the concert field 
under the best auspices, as he is already assured some o 
the best engagements FLORENCE FRENCH 


Sousa Gives a Dinner for Miss 
Montefiore. 


HILE in Berlin last month, Miss Caro 
line Moutefiere, the well-known vocal 


teacher of New York, was the guest ol 





honor at a dinner arranged by John 
Philip Sousa. Miss Montefiore was accompanied by one 
of her sisters, who is traveling abroad with her 

It was a delightful litthe company that the famous Amet 
ican bandmaster invited to meet Miss Montefiore, who 
by the way, is a young woman of modest and gracious 
nanner, with a happy, womanly faculty for making friends 

Ihe dinner was served at Kroll’s, and was as dainty an 
pericct in its appointments as could be. Sousa made an 
leal host, always at ease, and broad and sympathetic 
his conversation about men and things 

\iter the dinner the guests attended the concert by 


Sousa’s Band, which was a brilliant success About as 
many people as could be packed into the place attended 
and there was the greatest enthusiasm for the Americar 
March King.” Sousa gave a concert in the afternoon of 


the same day, and it was estimated that 16,000 persons 
attended the performances given afternoon and evening and 
these were the largest audiences ever assembled at Kroll’s 
Garden 

Sousa’s tour in Germany has been a series of triumphs 
for him, but all of the enthusiasm has not made hin 


a He remains the same affable, genial and kindly 


leader. beloved by the members 


by men and women everywhere 


From Berlin Miss Montefiore and her sister went 
Dresden \fter a brn se ur here e young wom 
will visit other German cities en route to Paris 

Miss Montefiore will return to New York about the 
first week in October ind resume er teaching at her 
private studio the Ormonde, corner of Broadway and 
Seventieth street. after October 15 
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I his Canadian home, Gloucester street, Toronto 
le H. M. Field, of Leipsic, Germany, is busily e1 
CO} gaged in conducting a summer session of piano 

1 i Mr. I | a rem | 


instruction ince ele 4 arkably 
talented teacher, as well as an artistic and brilliant per 
tormer, it not surprising that during h hort sojourn in 
\merica many students and professional musicians are tal 
ng advantage of the opportunity of placing themselves un 
der his musical guidance 
it was a we known Canad ! t Mir H. Oo 
\\ ! Vio r¢ wi ecel\ iable le ter 
Moer Ast CRICK ! 
Dear Mr \ ] re ne 
1 t t the s ter nte \ | 1 ‘ ne 
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é m1 ely 
, 1. Garcta 
In London, Ont Miss Margaret Croo pupil of W 
Caven Barron, recently gave an interesting piano 
lhe assisting performers were vor puy | kK 


arine Moore 


* 
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Music Festival at The Weirs, New 
Hampshire. 


I can be said with truth, and at the same time with 
much pleasure, that New Hampshire is a musical 
Siate, or rather.that the State great 

of musicians and musical people. The 

at the recent music festival at The Weirs was 


p< ysesses a 





number 
gathering 
and the earnestness, hard 


no doubt a representative one, 


work and musicianly qualities stood forth in bold relief. 


The work of the festival began on Monday evening, 
July 30, with a chorus rehearsal under the direction ol 
Henri G. Blaisdell, to whom the music lovers of New 


Hainpshire are indebted for so much. He is a thorough 
musician, loves his profession and is devoted to the ad- 
vancement his State. His hard and 
continuous work during the week added materially to the 
in fact, to him belongs the praise 


of music in native 
success of the concerts; 
due for the training of the chorus and orchestra. 

lhe morning of Tuesday was occupied by rehearsals 
and a lecture on “Music as a Stimulating Agent in the De- 
Child,” Prof. E. W. 
lecture, which was enjoyed by those 


by instructive 


the by Pearson, of 


This 


followed 


velopment of 
Philadelphia 
present, was an interesting and 
discussion. 

rhe first 
State talent. 

The first number 
of Milton, 


fifteen years of age, his selection being a Polonaise by 


concert on Tuesday afternoon was given by 


was a piano solo by Master S. Dickey, 


a former pupil of Carl Faelten, who is but 


rendering of it he showed careful and 
Next was “Don’ Yo’ Cry, My 


Liszt, and in the 


conscientious training 


Honey,” by the Manchester Male Quartet, Messrs. F. B 
3ower, O. R. Gilbert, Frank French and C. F. Good 
Miss Violet Horne, of Lakeport, then played two piano 
olos, ‘““Allemande,” by Bach, and Nocturne, by Field. 
\ song, “Ah, Love But a Day,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 


Miss Lillian H. Page, a soprano soloist of Laconia; 
“Now. Joan Ardently,” Miss Florence L 
of Concord; “The Spinning Song,” from “The 
g Dutchman,” Miss Helen L. Tappan, of Con 
two sird and the Rose”’ “One 
Mabelle Hill True, La- 


by Schnecker, rendered by 


an aria, by 


Brown 
Fly by 
selections, “A and 
by Mrs 
Longings,” 
the Canolia Quartet of Laconia, composed of the follow- 


Miss Lillian H. Page, Mrs. Ma 


it 
cord 
Spring Morning.” of 
conia; “Summer 


ing well-known singers: 


belle Hill True, Mrs. Elizabeth Dorr and Miss Emma 
Ladd Frye; a song by Miss Emma Ladd, and the waltz 
ong from “Romeo and Juliet,” by Miss Anna Lohbiller, 


made up the program 


\fter the morning rehearsal on Wednesday Rev. Dr 





Charles L. Hutchins, of Concord, Mass., gave a lecture on 
The Relation of Music to Worship.” 
The afternoon program was: 
Aria, Ah, So True. - een Esterbrook 
(W violin accompaniment.) 
Miss Lucy M. Hoyt, Portsmouth 
I f All Company 
. GCalbeme Teaiaes 6s5.ces canes ico kb as dine bed easdbous een konsesuaietnns 


Dartmouth Male Quartet, Messrs. Thayer, Brooks, Thurber 


and Drew 
Song, Danny Deever ; Damrosch 
Edward K. Woodworth, Concord 
Song, The Bandoler« EA Ae 
Edwin H. Proctor, of Tilton 
\ n solo, Les Echoes, Fantaisie ‘ Suncavedesnekevevsuas 
Miss Annie Blanche Kimball, Milton 
I rk : , see Dicke 
Played by the composer, Mark S. Dickey, Milten 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair 
Miss Lohbiller, Boston 
Song 
Fate 
() st n Coast 
Albert Nute, of Littleton 
! luet, La Marche Funebre................ a 
Messrs. Benedict and Whittemore 
Song Abide Wit Me ° Sesrehesecceuebbabhdescéce soeereuenes ° 
Miss Hussey 
Aria, | Know tl My Redeemer Liveth, from the Messiah... Handel 
Mrs. Mabelle Hill True, Laconia 
Memoriam, A Poen erry uuh odes kCeempepesaeden es 
Read by the Rev. I n Webster, Plymouth, president of the 
association. 
Song, Funs L iasapncdebres euhandinsverseueemanien 
Albert Nute, Littleton 
The program was divided into two sections, the second 


who has died since the holding oi the last musical festival. 
He had always been a stanch supporter of the association 
irom the first and for several years was its secretary. He 
had also been its acting treasurer and was a member of 
the program committee in 1897. He was born on Septem 
ber 8, 1863, and died March 25, 1900. 

The memorial service was a beautiful tribute to the mem 
ory of Mr. McDuffee. The poem read by the Rev. Lorin 
Webster, president of the association, was written by an 
intimate friend of the deceased, and the large audience 
present testified to their appreciation of the tribute by 
that was 
demonstrative than the loudest applause would have been. 

In the evening a concert of miscellaneous and chamber 
music was given, the following well-known artists as- 
sisting: The Dartmouth Male Quartet, Miss Margaret 
Murkland, of Boston; Miss Eula Brunelle, violinist, Man 
chester; Miss Lohbiller, of Boston; string quartet, Messrs. 
Blaisdell, Heind! and Schiller and Prof. Fred B. Bower, 
Manchester; Harry C. Whittemore, Miss 
Helen L. Tappan, Bradford; Prof. Conant, 
Concord; Milo Benedict, Concord. 

Thursday 


their almost solemn silence—a silence far more 





Manchester; 
Charles S. 
with a chorus rehearsal at 9 
Following this came the annual business meet 


commenced 
o'clock. 
ing of the association, at which the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, the Rev. Lorin 
Webster, Plymouth; secretary, Ernest B. Folsom, Dover; 
H. H. Gorrill, 
Ernest Cloutman, Dover; executive committee, the presi 


assistant secretary, Laconia; treasurer, 
dent and secretary ex-officio, C. T. Baldwin, Manchester, 
E. M. Temple, Nashua, and Frank E, Brown, Concord. 

The financial report showed that the association had a 
balance of $22.50 in the treasury at the commencement of 
the festival this year. This is a state of affairs that has 
not existed for a number of years, the balance having been 
formerly in the other direction. 

At 11 o'clock an essay was delivered by Mrs. Reinhold 
Faelten, of Boston. She had chosen for her subject, “The 
Past, Present and Future of Music Teaching,” and her 
lecture was practically illustrated by pupils from six to 
thirteen years of age, from the Faelten Pianoforte School of 
Boston. This lecture proved to be 
esting features of the convention, 
with rapt attention by all present. 


At 2 


chestra 


one of the most inter 
and it was listened to 
o'clock a full rehearsal of chorus, soloists and or- 
held. At 3:30 o'clock there was a piano 
recital by Carl Faelten, of Boston, which was interspersed 
with songs by professional artists 


was 


The program was: 


Songs 
Who Is Sylvia?.. 
Spring = 
C. B. Shirley 
Chaconne, G major. ‘ = 
Scherzo and Rondo Presto, op. 23 
Mr. Faelten 
Songs 
Springtide fea 
Rockabye, Dearie.... ose 
Mrs. McClelland. 
Sonata, C major, op. 53 (dedicated to Count Waldstein) 
Mr. Faelten 
Songs 
Love Me or Not 
he Years at the Spring peshausah 
Miss Hussey 
Songs 
Vulcan Song. 
Fill Me Boy.. 


Mr. Merrill 
Ballade, A flat major, op. 47 
Prelude, D flat major, op. 28, No. 15 


Polonaise, E major..... 


Mr. Faelten. 


Duet, Dews of the Summer Night 
Miss Hussey and Mr. Shirley 
In the evening, at 8 o'clock, there was a concert of 


sacred music which was divided into two parts. The first 
consisted of “The St. Cecilia Mass,” by the chorus 
the The 
selections, the following artists assisting in the program: 
Miss Margaret Murkland, with orchestra; Mrs. McClel 
land and Mrs. Woodworth, Mr. Shirley, Mr. Merrill and 
Miss Hussey 


part 


and artists. second part was of miscellaneous 


Although there were no encores allowed, 
applause was liberally bestowed 

The exercises of Friday commenced at 9 o'clock with a 
This was followed at I! 


Villa Whitney White, 


chorus rehearsal in Music Hall 


CAL COURIER. 








who was assisted by Miss Mary B. Dillingham. Her pro 
gram included many of the folk songs from the fifteenth 
century to our time, which had been arranged by H 
Reiman, and other classical and standard selections 

At 3:30 o'clock a piano recital was given by Carlo Buo 


namici, of Boston, assisted by Mrs. McClelland, Miss Hus 


sey, Mr. Shirley and Mr. Merrill 
Songs 
Singing of You Chapman 
A May Morning , Denza 
Mrs. McClelland 
es Variety OO. Mi wtdcaiscteaseisbieieree Beethoven 
Signor Buonamici 
Song, Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. - Sargent 
Mr. Merrill. 

Impromptu, op. 36, No. z Chopin 
Berceuse, op. 57 Chopin 
Signor Buonamici 
Song, Dear Love, When in Thine Arms I Lie Chadwick 
Miss Hussey 
larantelle, op. 43 a ae Chopin 
Signor Buonamici 

Songs 
L'il Sing Thee Songs of Araby Clay 
Don Juans Serenade Pschaikowsky 
Mr. Shirley 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 9.... . Liszt 
Signor Buonamici. 


Che closing concert, at 8 o'clock, proved a fitting climax 
to a gathering that has been eminently successful through 


out. It consisted of a grand concert of operatic excerpts, 








and the program was as follows: 
Selections from Rienzi Wagner 
Blaisdel Orchestra 
Light as Air, from Faust 
Chorus and Miss Husse 
Violin solo, Fantaisie, from Faust 
Miss Eula Brunelle 
Romanza, from La Gioconda 
With orchestral accompaniment 
Mr. Shirley 
Gavotte 
Chorus 
Concertstick, in C sharp minor 
Miss Margaret Gorhar 
rhe Toreador Love Song 
H H. Gorrel 
Scene and aria from Der Freischutz 
Mrs. McClelland, with orchestra 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus, from lannhauser 
Laconia Male Cho 
Spring's Message 
Chorus and artists 
Concert ™ uN 
Bernadette Dufresne 
\ria, from Salvator Rosa 
Mr. Merrill 
\ria, from Gioconda 
Miss Hussey 
Scene and Prayer from Cavalleria Rusticana 
Chorus and artists 
Che complete list of those taking part is: 
Mrs. Jessie A. McClelland, soprano Ne York 
Miss Margaret Murkland, pran Bostor 
Miss Villa Whitney White, sopran: I 
Miss Anna Lohbiller, soprano I 
Miss Adah Campbell Hussey, contralt I " 
Clarence B. Shirley, tenor Boston 
Leverett B. Merrill, bass Boston 
Carl Faelten, pianist Bostor 
Sig. Carlo Buonamici, pianist Bostor 
Miss Margaret Gorham, pianist St. Johnsbury, V 
Miss Bernadette Dufresne.... three River  @& 
STATE TALEN| 
Mrs. Mabel Hill True.. Laconia 
Mrs. Katherine Call Simonds Franklin 
Miss Florence L. Brown Concord 
Miss Lucy M. Hoyt Portsmout! 
Miss Lillian Page. Laconia 
Miss Sara Wilder lilton 
Albert Nute Littleton 
Fred. B sSowcer Manchester 
Charles S. Conant Concord 
Henry H. Gorrell Laconia 
Edwin H. Proctor rilton 
Edward K. Woodworth Concord 
Miss Violetta B. Horne Lakeport 
Miss Helen M. Tappan Bradford 
Miss Lillian Robinson a Concord 
Miss Anna Melendy Nashua 
Miss Helen Ward. Nashua 
Mark S. Dickey... Milton 
Harry Whittemore. Manchester 
Milo Benedict....... Concord 
Miss Annie Blanche Kimball Milton 
Miss Eula Brunelle Manchester 











part being devoted to a memorial of J, Edgar McDuffee, 


o'clock by a song recital by Miss 





OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE, 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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BARITONE.—< 





HOMER MOORE, 


The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo, 


Coaching. 


ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 





Charles Humphrey, 


363! Olive Street, 
Tenor. St, LOUIS, 








Harry J. FELLOWS, tenor. 


HENNEMAN HALL, 
OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Clarence D. Mooney Newport 


Miss M. Josephine Page, accompanist Laconia 
Miss Anna Melendy, accompanist Nashua 
QUARTETS 
rhe Canolia Quartet, female voices 
Mrs. Mabel Hill True Fir ur 
Miss Bernice Fuller Second soprano 
Mrs. Emma Ladd First alte 
Miss Maud Weymout! Second alto 
the Manchester Quartet, male voice 
Prof. I Bb Sower First tenor 
O. R. Gilbert Second tenor 
Frank French First ba 
Cc. F. Good Second 
The Dartmouth Quartet, male voice 
Roy B. Thayer First tenor 
Robert H. Brooks Second tenor 
Charles F. Furber First bass 
Charles A. Drew Second bas 
LECTURERS 
Miss Villa Whitney White Bostor 
Mrs. Reinhold Faelten Boston 
Prof. Enoch W. Pearson i ide 
The Rev. Dr. Charles I Hlutchin Concord, Ma 
On estra 
Blaisdell’s Festival Ore tra 


These programs show that the concerts of the 
the New Hampshire Music 
a high standard, higher than any 
The 


sopranos, 


eleventh 


annual convention of Teach 


ers’ Association 


were 


heretofore attempted chorus numbered about 150 


with a preponderance ol but a fine body of con 
the only weak part, 


the 


traltos and basses, the tenors being 


entirely inadequate for 


I he 


» « hl [ ti] 
praisea too highly nti 


their number being prope! 


balance of the musi work of the chorus, however 


be 
Weirs on Monday morning 


cannot their arrival at The 


they were utterly in ignor 


of what works were to be sung or what music had 


allotted 


ince 


been to them. Few any, came as a whole 


Phe 


in 


teachers « 


parts ol tl 


I music 
But 


husiasm that was prepared 


musical organization majority were 


and singers in choirs various ie State 


they brought with them an et 


to overcome all obstacles and a knowledge of music that 
went far toward that end. It was one of the most inter 
esting parts of the festival—to see the work done by that 
chorus. An absolutely unknown piece of music would be 


read through twice, and then with perhaps two more read 


ings for a little shading they seemed to grasp what ought 


to be dont 


and, what is far more to the purpose, did it 
When one has heard the ragged work done by choruses 
that have had a year’s preparation for a musical festival 
the work of the New Hampshire chorus cannot be praised 


Their re 


tne 


too highly And how faithfully they worked! 


hearsals were long and tedious, and came early in 


morning, between concerts of the afternoon and evening 


in fact, whenevr there was a spare moment; but they wer« 


all as interested in doing their share of*the work well at 


the last rehearsal on the fifth day as on the evening of the 
first 


Henri G. Blaisdell, under whose direction the chorus 


was trained, is well known throughout New England, as 
well as farther afi d He s de voted to the interests of the 
association and spared no pain make the programs 
successful From morning until night he was at work 
either with chorus, soloists or orchestra, and appreciated 


Mr. Blaisdell 
neighboring 


fully the efforts of all those who aided him 
the 


In New Hampshire alone he conducts 


is the director of his State, as well as of 


State of Vermont 


at eleven music festivals during the year, which are given 


in various of the larger cities. His music library is one of 
the largest the 


in country, < 





isting of over 4,000 


volumes, and he has applications from nearly every State 


in the Union for scores or orchestral parts of both vocal 
He has 
advancement of music 


For 


shire is not just now beginning to be musical 


and instrumental music perhaps, been the great 


est factor in the in New Hampshire 
New 


it has been 


than any other one person be it said Hamp 


known as a musical State for years and the meetings of 
the association have been always attended with praise 
worthy numbers of the musicians interested. During the 


winter series of concerts are given throughout the State 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


by Mr. Blaisdell and his orchestra, and he is the authority 
for matters musical in that part of the world 
Mrs. Jessie A. McClelland, 


J New 
made her début this 


scored a 


York, 


success 


S¢ prano, ol 


at festival She 


which is « 


not only for her voice, 
skill wit 
was the scene and aria from ‘Der Freischiitz,”’ 
sung 
warm friends at this festival 
She wil 


f a fine quality, but for 


the h which she uses it. Perhaps her best number 


which she 


with breadth of style and expression. She made 


who are all anxious to hear 


her again probably be heard in concert during 


the coming season in some of the large cities, as it is her 


intention to continue in the work so auspiciously begun 


Miss Margaret Murkland, Boston, has a dramatic voice 
of much power which has been well cultivated. She pos 
sesses much temperament and is destined if she decides t 


enter the ssional field, to achieve much success 


Miss 


prot 


Lohbiller has 


Anna sung in concerts through the 
South and East and is always a favorite with her audiences 
She well known in Boston, where she has been often 
heard in concert Miss Lohbiller is soprano of the lead 
ing church in Manchester, N. H., and it is expected that 
she will sing in some of the many concerts arranged for 
the coming season 
Miss Villa Whitney White is well known locally as a 
lecturer and singer 
One of the best known contraltos of Boston is Miss 


\dah Campbell Hussey 
the 


made a high place for herself 


She has only been doing publi 


work for past two or three years, but in that time has 


is of a beautiful 
tips 
he 


Her voice 


quality, 1 musical to her finger 


and 


ch and deep, she is 


possesses a personality that the favor of 


gar 


audience the moment she appears before them. Het 
work is never slighted in any way, no matter how small 
or trivial the song or place She sings with a finished 


style and a depth of interpretation that are remarkable in 


so young an artist. She has sung with much success 
throughout New England, and is destined for a wider 
sphere whenever she cares to make the advance In the 
memorial service for Mr. McDuffee she sung “Abide Witl 
Me” with a depth of feeling that placed the selection on a 
very high plane, far above the music itself After the 
close of the festival Miss Hussey left for the mountains 
where she will spend her vacation, taking a much needed 


rest after the hard work of the winter 


who has sung at inge 


Clarence B. Shirley is a tenor a ili 
number of festivals in the South well the Middl 


as 





and New England States. His voice a high tenor witl 
a robust quality that enabies him to have a wide choice 
in the selection of his songs He sings w breadtl 
beauty and fine technic This year he will be heard in 
concerts, as he has signed with Henry Wolfsohn, wh« 
W manage his tour His success with his audiences 
was all that the most exacting artist could wish 


Me 





Leverett B. Merrill sang in the at St. Johns 


bury, Vt., in April last, and was immediately engaged for 
the midsummer festival His voice is one of those big 
deep bas voices So rare n these days ( baritones, and 
yet he sings E above the staff His voice is admirably 
suites Gounod’s “Vulcan Song,” which he sang Thurs 


day afternoon with a spirit and swing that were electrifying 
Mr. Merrill is 


30ston 


bass of the quartet choir of King’s Chapel 


The playing of Carl Faelten is so known that it is 
thar 


most enjoyable programs of the week 


unnecessary to say mort that he gave one of the 


His reputation is 


rfluous 


so well established that words of praise are supe 

Mrs. Reinhold Faelten charmed everyone who heard 
her with her gracious manner and conversational style « 
lecturing Eacl ndividual felt they were being talked te 


illustration of the Faelten Funda 


] 
ittle 


personally, and the 


mental System, as given by the half dozen | children 


from the Faelten Pianoforte School of Boston, was one of 
the most talked of events of the convention. She is a re 
markably bright, clever woman, thoroughly imbued witl 
the seriousness of education, particularly where music ts 
concerned. She grasps her subject so complet that 








—) 


the 


attention 


with her, and at 


I he cl 


her audience is at once in sympathy 


end of the lecture longs for more ost 


paid to all she said by an audience of music teachers and 
musicians was of itself all that was needed to indicate 
the absorbing interest those present. The children 
who played came without any special preparation, non 
of them knowing they were to play until a day or two 
before they left for The Weirs It was not on y interest 


fascinating to see the work they « 
made of Miss M 
Anna Melendy, of 


It was expected there 


ing, but 


Special mention Josephine Page, of 


Miss 


burden of the 


Laconia, and Nashua, who bore 


the 


would be 


accompanying 
but tr 


Melendy 


other accompanists mm a varie 


Miss Page and Miss 


cumstances 





‘ficial ones. Well did they do their part of the work, and 
from all the artists present as well as from the choru 
came warm words praise for the splendid quality 
their playing They were in demand from morning unt 
night, but were always ready to answer all requests to 
their services. with an untiring. unhesitating promptn 
They were delightful accompanists, following the nger 
lead admirably, reading at sight well, and scoring a success 
with each and every on whom they played 

Carlo Buonamici is one of the younger pianists who is 
rapidly coming to the front. His playing is most sym 
pathetic and appeals to the audience s ind luals He 
iccepted a most enthusiastic et re on Friday afternoon 
playing a short piece after the Liszt “Rhapsodie Hon 
groise.” At the close of the concert Carl Faelten was one 
{ the first to offer his compliments and congratulations 

That all went so well and smoothly through the weel 
s in great part due to the hard worked but enthusiastic 
president, the Rev. Lorin Webster Plymouth His 
presence alone would have been sufficient to smooth many 
difficulties, but his judgment was true and clear He de 
votes himself untiringly to the best interests of musi 


giving much of his time for the benefit of the Association of 
which he is the head, and of which he w be the head as 
ng as he wi accept the posit vit ts respor sibilitic 
nd ares 
7 > > 








No more beautiful place in the State New Hampshi: 
uld be found the meetings of the Association than 
The Weirs, on Lake Winnipesaukee I ik tretches 
out in front of the hotels, with a backer d of mountair 
it constantly change in color and outline as viewed from 
arious standpoints he lake is the writer was told 
ither a treacherous one, as sudden sqall I ipt to 
se, but its beauty ann be denied [he shores a 
wooded to the water's edge, and trip around the lake 
stopping at different landings, is one of the “sights” of the 
week 

The locatior f the auditorium in which the certs 
are held is most unfortunate The railroad track, with it 
onstant ng ght rs d the 
general na busy r d runs close 
ne side of the building, while on the other side is th 

lake, almost equally lose with the screeching of whistl 
rom steamboats and launches hat goes T day and far 
nto the night. When a train passes the building with a 
roar and a rush it is impossible to hear either voice t 
nstrument, disconcerting the artist in the midst f an 
effect and almost as unpleasan r the hearers Per 
laps some benevolent citizen of The Weirs will donate a 
piece of land farther away from the noise before the con 


vention meets next year As the building has made on 
long trip from, I think, Concord short ride in the town 
vill be a mere nothing 

The lack of preparation for the chorus work made a 
great amount of work fall upon everyon nceerned 
horus, artists, conductor, accompanists and orchestra 
Could the horus come to The Weirs prepared as far a 


knowing the notes and words of the music to be sung wa 
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GEORGE AW AAV LLIN, Tenor. 


Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
522 and 523 Fine Arts Buliding, CHICAGO, 
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MONTEFIORE 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


70th St. and Broadway, New York. 





Pupils in Dresden. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden; able 
also to instruct in English, French or German; will receive 
a limited number of earnest pupils 


ADDPTSS 
Piano School for the Leschetizky Method, 


l==_———— Prager Strasse, 251. 


Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 
of ten weeks. Ensemble for tw: 
string instrument~ 
Instruction given singly or in classes 
pecial course for children. 
SEASON OPENS SEPT. 1 


301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Course 
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Mail Address, until Sept. 1,943 Madison Avenue. 














ERNST STOFFREGEN, | 


"Cellist and Organist, 
recommended by Professors Dr. Joachim, Hausmann, Wirth 
Radecke, etc., after having finished his studies at the Berlin Roya! 
High School, will arrive in New York end of August, and is looking 
for an engagement. Principal objects: ‘cello (solo, chamber music 
and teaching) and organ. Secondary objects piano and theory 
Possesses also experience in choral conducting and accompaniments 
Address KOENIGL. HOCHSCHULE FOR MUSIK, Berlin, W. 
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concerned it would simplify matters and be a cause of re- 
joicing, for the strain of so much rehearsing told upon 
everyone, al.hough tt would have been greater had not the 
weather, quite unexpectediy, cold. In the usual 
fervid heat of summer it would have been absolutely ex- 
shut up in a hot building all day and 


been 


hausting to be 
evening, as the chorus was obliged to be. 
[he programs were many of them too long, but this is 
a fault that was at once recognized and will be corrected 
another 
Milo Benedict, 
Concord, N. 


year 

teacher of music in St. Paul’s School, 
the soloists on Wednesday even 
Miss Lillian 
Benedict, when a student 
During this time he 
that composer, 
Mr. Benedict, 


he wished it played and inter 


H., one of 


ing, Was assisted at the second piano by 


Robinson, one of his pupils. Mr. 
in Europe, was a pupil of Liszt. 
barcarolle by 


played for Rubinstein a 


who afterward played the composition tor 


showing him exactly how 


preted. In America Mr. Benedict studied theory with 
J. K. Paine, of Harvard College. 

“No encores” was printed on nearly all the programs, 
and the rule was strictly adhered to, but the artists were 


by no means uncertain as to the enjoyment and apprecia 
tion of the audience. 

Several former and present pupils of Carl Faelten came 
various parts of New Hampshire for the recital he 
One teacher from Clare 


from 
gave on Thursday afternoon 
mont brought two pupils to be benefited by hearing such 
an artist 


Mr The Weirs 
morning, when he returned to his country house at Lake 


Faelten remained at until Saturday 


Sunapee for the remainder of the warm season, 


H. H 
vated and properly trained, would put him in the front 


Gorrell, of Laconia, possesses a voice that, culti- 


rank of singers at no distant day 
\da M. Aspinwall, of 
of pupils, came to the Friday concerts, return 


Miss Concord, where she has a 


large class 


ing on the special train that left after the evening concert 


Miss Aspinwall has been a regular attendant of the festivals 


1 


until the present year 


Eula Brunelle, the young Manchester violinist, has made 
reat progress in her profession during the past 
Mr. Hoffman, of the 
,oston Symphony Orchestra, the coming winter. 
Miss Hussey past winter with 
late Charles R. Adams 

Prof. Enoch W. Pearson, who lectured on Tuesday 
morning, is president of the Philadelphia Music Teachers 


year 


She will continue her studies with 


studied during the the 


Association 
Thanks are du 
Associ 


in every Way 


for many courtesies received from offi 


cials of the ition and others. The week was most 
enic vabk 


Campanari Rusticating on the Jersey Coast. 


Campanari, unlike the other artists of the Metropolitan 
this year, but is 
Long Branch \t 


present most of his time is taken up with the new operas 


Opera Company, did not go to Europe 


rusticating on the Jersey coast, near 


that he is to sing this e« \mong them will 
be “La Bohéme™ and “La Tosea.” He will be 


the Worcester and Maine 


ming season 


the prin 


cipal baritone at both festivals 
Chis week he will sing at a large musicale that is to be 
given at Newport 


Free Scholarship. 
\ free scholarship will be awarded by the Utica, N. Y 





Conservatory of Music in each of the following depart 
‘ Piano, vocal, violin, theory and elocution. The 
competition will take place September 12 in the con 
ervatory. Competitors in the musical branches must b< 
ble to read music and play an instrument or sing. Names 


f eompetitors must be received before September 1. 





E. PRESSON MILLER 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


‘ GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


= -SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan; Schmidt, 
Berlin; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 
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The Darien Musical Association met at Darien Centre, 
N. Y., on the 4th. 

Miss Maude Farrand gave a musicale at her studio, No 
31 Broadway, North Tarrytown, N, Y., in July. 

The first meeting cf the newly organized male chorus 


was held at the Church of the Good Shephred, Menasha, 


Wis., in July 
Miss Elizabeth Crocker, of Gold Hill, N. C., who is 
the guest of Captain and Mrs. L. D. Parker, gave a piano 


recital at J. W. Kistler’s in July 

Miss Jessie Climer entertained at her home in Vigo, 
Ohio, recently, with a musicale. Miss Ella McKee and 
Miss Helen Bliss gave the program. 

The pupils in music of William H. Shaw 
recital before a few invited friends in the parlors of the 
Baptist church, Olean, N. Y., July 27 

\ recital was given at the Christian Church, Tarkio, 
Mo.. last week, by Miss Evalina Thomas, of Boston, as 
sisted by some of Tarkio’s most accomplished musicians. 
Church, 


gave a vocal 


Miss Ada Cooper, organist at the First M. E. 
Meadville, Pa., has resigned her position on account of 
ill health. She will go to Venezuela, South America, in 


the 


near future. 

An informal musicale was given at the Casino, Spring 
field, Mass., on the 2d, to which the friends of the partici 
pants were invited. Miss Margaret Rood sang and Mrs 
Evens played a selecti». from Schubert. 

At the recent meeting of the Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Choral Society it was unanimously resolved that the work 
of the society be continued and that Prof. F. P. Denison, 
of Albany, be, if possible, employed for the coming sea 
son. 
musical organization has been formed in Alle 
called the Golden Rod Quartet. It comprises 
Charles Lee, William Curtz, 

Reed, with Carl Axthelm as 


\ new 
gheny. Pa., 
the following 
Frank Courtright 


members: 
William 
pianist. 
The 
tion, has been formed at Minneapolis, 


musical organiza- 
Minn., with the fol 
lowing well-known musicians as members: James Boyn- 


Aeolian Mandolin Club, a new 


ton, William Kimball, George R. Overmire and Fred 
Kimball. 

\ recital was given at the residence of Mrs. Angie 
Becker, Eldorado, Kan., Friday evening, July 27, by 
Effie Morgan, W. P. Hunt, Joe Thompson, Mrs. Black 
and Miss Becker, and presentation of certificate of pro 


ficiency by Mrs. F Black, B. M 

The Musical Conservatory of the College of Shenan- 
doah, Ia., Professor Chatfield, presents fine 
piano recitals. The first took place recently when Miss 
Louise Palmer, the graduate, presenting the program, as 
Pearl Van Buskirk and Miss Chrystal Fer- 


De Grasse 


director, 


sisted by Mrs 


guson. 
The first free organ recital of the series of 1900 was 
given by Mrs. Roy A. Bruce, in the Presbyterian Church 


Penn Yan, N. Y., on Friday afternoon, August 3. at 4 
o'clock As was announced last week, Mrs. Bruce will 
be assisted by Edgar Stowell, of Elmira, violinist; Mrs 


Remsen Kinne, pianist: Mrs. Thomas L. Davies, of 


Saunders Stewart, Miss Mary E. Cornwell and William 
S. Cornwell, vocalists. 

Miss Grace Mae Clare, who has been studying vocal 
culture with Miss Thursby in New York the past year, 
has returned to her home, Elm street, Springfield, Mass., 
where she will spend the month of August. September 1 
she will return to New York and will continue her studies 
with Miss Thursby. 

From 11 to 1 o’clock July 28 a musicale was given at the 
North Broadway residence of Mrs. W. B. French. It was 
the book fund of the Saratoga (N. Y.) Ath- 
eneum, founded some years ago by the late Nathan Shep 


in aid of 


ard, and which has become one of the most popular insti 
tutions of the Springs 

Keuka College has established a department o 
and elected Miss Julia Ball and D. D 


musi 
Lash as instructors 


Miss Ball is a member of the American College of Music 
ind is proficient in teaching both organ and piano. Mr 
Lash, instructor in vocal music, is a graduate of the de 


partment of music in Hillsdale College 
At the meeting July 28 of the music committee of the 


State Federation, Miss Ray Law Sponcler, of Newman 
Ga., was awarded the scholarship in the gift of this com 
mittee to the Chicago College of Music. Arrangements 
were made on this same occasion for sixteen afternoon 
concerts during the inter-State fair in the fall 

The concert committee of the Choral Society, of Wash 
ington, D. C., has issued a special edition of the Choral 


Society Bulletin, to keep the members and supporters of 


the society posted as to what is being done Ericsson 
Sushnell has been engaged to take the part of Elijah 
Mme. Clementine de Vere will probably be the principal 
soloist for the “Messiah.” 

There was a large audience at the concert recital at the 
Reformed Church, Port Jervis, N. Y., July 30, given by 
E. K Spring, assisted by Miss Ada May Greenleaf, Miss 
Lallah St. John, Dr. Benj. V. E. Dolph and Henry Stoll 

Miss Alice Richards gave a piano recital at Canton 
Ohio, in July for the senior members of her class, in which 


two Massillon musicians participated 


The main auditorium of Salem Street Congregational 
Church, Worcester, Mass., was crowded one night in 
July at the concert given by the pastor, Rev. J. A. Hult 
man, vocalist, assisted by his private secretary, Otto 
Messler, pianist, and the pastor’s son, Paul Hultman 
pianist. Miss Olga Engstrom, soprano, gave selections, and 
the choir of the church also assisted 

A concert was given before a large and appreciative au 
dience in the town hall. Mattapoisett, Mass., late in July 
under the auspices of the Universalist church. The talent 
comprised the Deunisor male quartet, which includes Ellis 
L. Howland, Ernest C. Read, Walter H. Bassett and Dr 
W. C. Macy; Miss Florence Purrington, violinist; Rev 
H. B. Taylor, reader, and Alton B. Paull, pianist 

Round Lake people have not enjoyed for some time 


the initial concert of 
Franklin, of 


such a musical treat as was had at 


three, given under the management of Ben 


Troy, N. Y. It was a veritable Trojan concert, as Miss 
Olive Pulis, Mr. Franklin, Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Stein 
claim Troy as their home, and Mrs. Arthur C. Echiller 


as Miss Isabelle Edmonds, began her musical career in that 


city. 

At Tate Springs, Tenn., Mrs. Caylor, of Tennessee: 
Miss Fuller, of Georgia: Mrs. McDaniel, of Georgia: 
Miss Thompson: Mr. Otis, of Georgia: Mrs. Brown, of 
\labama; Mr. Crump, of Tennessee: Mrs. Dorgan, of 
Mobile, Ala.: Mr Traylor, of Georgia Professor Pelit 
terni; Mrs. Cayle, of Tennessee; Miss Martin Mrs 
Sanner and Miss Roberts, of Alabama, gave a musical 
July 28 


by special appoint 
Erie, Pa., last 


Among 


\ number of the local musicians met 
ment in the parlors of the National Hotel, 


week, where they arranged a delightful soirée 





Bayonne, N. J.; Miss Bertha Potter, of Ovid, Mich.; Mrs. 
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those present were Miss Mamie Seachrist, Miss Gertrude 
Seachrist, Miss Bohen, Miss Schleicher, Messrs. Froess, 
Koenig, Fennessy, Mr. and Mrs. Gannon, Mr. and Mrs, 
De Cert, of Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Schleischer and Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Frederick. 

Central City., Col., boasts of her amateur musicians, both 
vocal and instrumental. The latest musical organization 
is that of the Crescent Concert Orchestra, a feature being 
that three of its members are ladies. Its membership is 
as follows: Miss Inez Richards, Miss Ella Lintz, Miss 
Rosa Lintz, Banillo Orio, William Richards, Joseph 
Schulties and F. Clayton Lintz, leader. 

A concert was given at the Port Norfolk, Va., Baptist 
church July 31. Among those who took part were Miss 
Angie Fitzpatrick, of Bedford City; Miss Maggie Gaskins, 
of Portsmouth; Miss Colie Lovell, of Manchester; Mrs 
Ida B. Lloyd, of Manchester; Miss Dos. Skinner, of Nor- 
folk; William Morris, George Lightiy, Miss Louise Pros- 
ser, Frank Skinner, Mrs. S. B. Carney and Miss Linnie 
Mae Hamar, of Atlanta, Ga 

A piano recital was given at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on 
the 2d, by the graduates from Miss Leonard’s music 
class. The graduates were Miss Meta White, of Phelps. 
and Misses Gertrude Wells, Anna Packett, Rita Lisk and 
Jennie McGinnis, of Clifton Springs. They were assisted 
by Misses Fannie Gillett and Calla Beall, pianists, and 
Mrs. John Fox and Miss Chipman, of Chicago; Miss 
Wells, of Rochester, and Mr. Collison, of Philadelphia, 
vocalists 

Word has been received in Canonsburg, Pa., from An 
drew Carnegie stating that he wil! present St. Thomas 


Episcopal Church with a pipe organ as soon as the new 
church building that is about to be erected on the lot 
recently given by Daniel Day for the purpose is com- 
pleted. This is the second organ that Mr. Carnegie has 
given to Canonsburg, the one erected a short time ago 
at the Greenside Avenue U. P. Church having been the 
gift of the steel king 

Miss Alma Loftland entertained a number of her friends 
with a musicale in July at her home, 17 West Southern 
avenue, Springfield, Ohio, in honor of her guest, Miss 
Catherine Merriman, of Wilmington. Other guests of 
honor were Miss Lytle and Miss Dyer. A program was 
rendered by the Misses Nettie Munz, Anna O’Toole. 
Blanch Gallagher, Mae Llewellyn, Catherine Merriman, 
Nellie Forgarty and Rose McCormick, and Messrs 
George Murphy and Constantine Link 

At Port Washington, L. I., August 8, a cantata entitled 
‘The Flower Queen,” was given at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under the management of Mrs. M 
Cook, of Brooklyn Among those who assisted to make 
the entertainment a success were Miss L. Brown, Mrs 
Isaac Willets, the Misses Ida Jones, Ann McLean, Maude 
Mackey, Mabel Hults, Bertie Stuyvesant, Edith Bird, E 
Louise Mackey, V. Stuyvesant, Florence Brown, M. Etta 
Whitmore, Mrs. Stephen H. Mackey, Charles R. Weeks 
and Arthur Jones 

The Symphonic Quartet, a musical organization, which 
is one of the best of the kind in St. Joseph, Mo., enter- 
tained fifty of its friends July 28, at the home of Mrs. C 
©. Stewart, in Wyatt Park. The members of the quartet 
are Mrs. C. O. Stewart, Mrs. F. A. Wheeler, Mrs. E. L. 
Platt and Miss Nelrose Koch. Miss Koch is violinist, and 
the other members are pianists who were members of the 
old Wyatt Park Philharmonic Club, which for several 
years was an important factor in St. Joseph music circles 
under the efficient direction of Mrs. Stewart 

At Indian Springs, Ga., a concert was given at the 
Wigwam on July 24. The artists who participated were: 
Miss Bessie Gibson, Opelika, Ala.; Miss Marion DeS 
Daniels, St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. Hugh Chambers, Macon: 
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Mrs. Walter Grace, Macon; Miss Sallie Joe Hurst, 
Waynesboro; Misses Sadie and Bessie Loeb, Columbus; 
Miss Mattie Lee Quinney, Waynesboro; Miss Fannie 
Stevens, Macon; Miss Estelle Stevens, Macon; Morris 
Loeb, Columbus; Signor Frosclono, Naples, Italy; A 
Paull, Copenhagen, Denmark; Miss Maud Wilder, Macon, 
and Wurm’s Orchestra, Atlanta. 

Following the example of Kansas, Oklahoma has de 
cided to hold an annual musical jubilee, and circulars 
have been issued giving the rules, regulations and selec 
tions for contest of the first annual meeting to be held 
at Enid, Okla., November 14 and 15, 1900. The general 
manager is W. O. Cromwell; secretary and treasurer, 
F. H. Letson; corresponding secretary, W. W. Anderson 
Chorus of mixed voices, not less than thirty in number— 
First, “Then "Round About the Starry Throne,” from 
“Samson,” by Handel; second, “Dies Irae,” from Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem,” $75. Glee of mixed voices, not less 
than twenty-five—First, “Freemen, Lift Your Banner 
High,” by Williams; second, “The Last Rose of Sum 
mer,” by Lloyd, $30. Male chorus, not less than twenty— 
First, “Comrades in Arms,” by Adams; second, “Sleep, 
My Darling,” by Parry, $30. Male Quartet—“Come Unto 
Me.” by Davies, $8. Children chorus, not less than thirty 
—“I Love to Tell the Story,” from Gospel Hymns, $20 
Mixed Quartet—“Where Art Thou, Beam of Light?” by 
Bishop, $8. Trio, mixed—“Rose of Summer,” by Morris, 
$8. Soprano solo—‘With Verdure Clad,” from “Crea 
tion,” by Haydn, $10. Tenor solo—“Sound An Alarm,” 
from “Judas Maccabeus,” $10. Bass solo—‘“It Is Enough,” 
from “Elijah,” by Mendelssohn, $10. Alto solo— “He 
Was Despised,” from “Messiah,” $8. Piano solo—‘First 
Sonata,” by Beethoven, $8. Violin and piano—“‘Le Mis- 
erere.” from “I] Trovatore,”by Verdi, $8. Violin solo— 
“Romanza,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach (Schmidt), $8. Band 
contest, not less than sixteen instruments—Overture, 
“Palmer House,” by Pettee, $40. In each class the con 
testant will render a selection following the contest num- 
ber. The contest will be judged by Prof. D. O. Jones, 
of Emporia, Kan. All entries must be made by October 1 
1900, with the secretary, F. H. Letson. All contestants 
must be prepared to take part in concerts when required 
by the management. All contestants must be bona fide 
residents of Oklahoma. 





Sibyl Sammis’ Success at Chautauqua. 

The charming and brilliant young soprano has had great 
success at the various summer music places where she 
has sung—at Ocean Grove, Chautauqua, N. Y., and later 
at the Dixon, IIl., Chautauqua. From the two former 
places we have the following press notices: 

Miss Sammis has a voice of great compass; she sang very impres 
sively “The Lord Is My Light.”—Asbury Park Daily Press 





Miss Sibyl Sammis’ voice was powerful, yet sympathetic and ter 
der Gounod’s “Repentance” was beautifully rendered Asbur 
Park Journal. 

Miss Sibyl Sammis made her first appearance in public concert 
and selected therefor “Spring’s Awakening,”” by Buck. This w 
beautifully given, and she was enthusiastically recalled.—Chautauq 
Assembly Herald. 

At the latter place many said to her that she was the 
most satisfactory soprano they had heard there in years 
Miss Sammis has a promising outlook for the coming 


season. 





Delma-Von der Heide. 

In response to numerous inquiries we desire to state 
that Delma-Von der Heide’s permanent American ad- 
dress is Steinway Hall, or THe Mustcat Courter office, 
New York. 


Frieda Siemens. 


NOTHER of the artists to appear under the man 
agement of the Concert-Direction Gottschalk 
CO.) the coming season will be Frieda Siemens, the 

young German pianist. In sections where a 
“god knows a god” Miss Siemens has been proclaimed a 
great interpreter of the classics. With the three immortal 
B’s—Bach, Beethoven and Brahms—she has aroused the 
admiration of the serious music lover and the musician with 
high ideals. Already engaged to play with the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, the young artist must feel convinced that 
she will begin her season in America under auspices that 
promise richly for the future 
After successful tours abroad, Miss Siemens came to this 
country last spring to rest, and pay a long visit to her mar 
ried sister, who resides in Boston Naturally she was 
forced to play in public. New Yorkers only heard her 
twice—at a recital at Mendelssohn Hall and at the Lieder 
kranz concert. She played several times in Boston and 
Cambridge. It was the leading musicians of Boston, as 
well as the prominent patrons of musical functions in Mas 
sachusetts, who became enthusiastic over Miss Siemens’ 
performances 
Accompanied by her mother, the young artist sailed for 
Europe last Wednesday, there to begin her tour arranged 
before she came to America 
It is not extravagant in this case to state that Frieda 
Siemens is a genius. Her remarkable gifts were discov 
ered almost in infancy. Her father, an excellent musician 
himself, put his little daughter Frieda to study, at the early 
age of five, with Prof. Wilhelm Leipholz, of Berlin, where 
the Siemenses lived and where Frieda was born. In three 


years the child developed into a performer of wonderful 
power and endurance Musical Berlin marveled at her 
achievements, and it was not long before the eight year old 
girl was invited to play with the Berlin Philharmonic Or 
chestra 

At the first concert with that organization she played the 
Beethoven Concerto in C major, and at the second concert 


with the same orchestra she played the Beethoven Concerto 
in C minor. “Another wonder child” was the universal 
comment, and it was not long before the musical centres 
f Germany resounded with the wonders of Frieda’s per 
formances 


Later in her career the youthful pianist played with the 
Kaim Orchestra at Munich. After that appearance the ar 
tist was invited by Princess Gisela of Austria to visit the 
Munich palace of the princess. There Frieda played for 


her royal highness, and before departing was presented 
by the princess with a crescent set with diamonds Phe 
young pianist was invited also to play for other royal per 
sonages, among them Queen Victoria and daughter, the 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and Princess 
Marie, the royal composer and interpreter of Brahr of 
Saxe-Meiningen 

Fritz Steinbach, of Meiningen, invited the young pianist 
to play at two notable concerts. The tours through Eng 
land and Scotland made hosts of friends for Miss Siemens 
in those countries 

The début of the pianist, as a little girl, in this country 
will be remembered by many readers of THe Musical 
Courter. She played here in recitals and went on a long 
tour with Victor Herbert 

When Frieda left this country a wise providence inter 
posed in her behalf. She was booked for a tour through 
Russia, and while temporarily staying at Frankfort-on-the 
Main, Frau Clara Schumann, one of the great women 


pianists of the day, begged Frieda’s mother not to permit 
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Frieda to make the Russian tour, or play in public again 
while she remained a child. 

“Let her study with me for five years,” urged Frau Schu- 
mann, “and you will never regret it.” 

The Russian tour was given up, and Frieda, with mem- 
bers of her family, took up a permanent residence in Frank- 
fort. Through Frau Schumann’s influence Frieda was 
chosen as the one to receive the Schumann stipendium, and 
this enabled Frieda’s mother to pay for the child’s instruc- 
tion for about five years. 

Frieda studied with Frau Schumann until eight days be- 
fore that noble and gifted woman’s death. On the advice 
of her beloved teacher and benefactress, Miss Siemens con- 
tinued her studies with Ernst Engesser, of Frankfort, fa- 
mous in his section as a Brahms player. 

It was at the Schumann residence that Miss Siemens met 
Brahms and played for him several of his short composi- 
tions, and this incident, and many others, while privileged 
to be with Frau Schumann, Miss Siemens loves to relate, 
but unfortunately there is not space in this article for them. 

Lamenting one day because she could not sing, Madame 
Schumann turned affectionately toward her and said: 

“Never mind, my child, you can sing upon the piano.” 

One of the first compositions Frieda studied with Frau 
Schumann was the Schumann Concerto, and it would seem 
superfluous to add that Frau Schumann could teach her 
gifted pupil to play her late husband’s beautiful work better 
than anyone else. Besides the Schumann Concerto, Miss 
Siemens’ repertory includes the Beethoven Concerto, the 
one by Mendelssohn in G minor and the one by Mozart in 
B flat. 

After playing the Mendelssohn Concerto at the Lieder 
kranz concert in this city last spring, Dr. Klengel, the con- 
ductor, in complimenting Miss Siemens, added: “Your 
hands were made just for such music.” 

Loving the classics, and the works of composers of the 
romantic school, Miss Siemens’ fame can never grow less. 
Bach, Beethoven, for all times. Although 
fond of the serious schools of music, Miss Siemens has 
youth. She is a graceful 


Brahms wrote 


all the vigor and buoyancy of 
wheelwoman and an expert tennis player, delights in read 
ing poetry and enjoys more than anything else in her hours 
of recreation a visit to a picture gallery. 

In the matter of practice Miss Siemens has been wisely 
directed. Frau Schumann would never permit her to prac 
tice more than four hours a day. The teachers who still 
insist on eight or nine hours a day are regarded in Germany 
to-day as cranks of a dangerous type. Like other success 
ful artists, Miss Siemens usually does her practicing in the 
forenoon. 

As the portrait on the front page would indicate, in the 
matter of personal beauty Miss Siemens has been greatly 
blessed. Her petite figure is gracefully outlined, and her 
raven hair, large dark eyes and rich olive complexion rep 
resent an exquisite Eastern type of young womanhood 


Mme. Grosse-Thomason at Lake Placid. 
M ME. BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON Brook- 
lyn pianist and teacher, is spending the month of 
\ugust at Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks. The artist is 
a cozy apartment at Lakeside Inn, and a part 


the 


occupying 
of each day is spent at hard practicing. Madame Thoma- 
preparing to do the 


She will resume her teaching at Chandler 


son is some chamber music work 


coming season. 
Hall, on Fulton street, the end 


private studio at 61 Tompkins place 


of Septe mber; also at her 
Here at this address 
Madame Thomason will continue her Tuesday evening 
musicales after November 1 


‘Hews_of the 
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A meeting of the “Morning Etude Musical Club” was re- 
cently held at the residence of Mrs. Edwin S. Fish, St. 
Louis. 

* *” *” 

At the Lake Street Presbyterian Church, Elmira, N. Y., 
on the evening of June 28, the Afternoon Vocal Society 
gave its fourth concert. 

* ~ * 

Articles of incorporation were lately filed in the office 
of a county clerk in New Jersey. They have reference to 
an organization to be known as the Hungarian Singing 
Society of Elizabeth. 

> A 

A program recently given by the Friday Club, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., included a piano solo by Miss Harriet 
Quinlan, a recitation by Miss Alice English and an ex- 
temporaneous debate. 

* * ” 
The Tuesday Musical Club, of Little Falls, N. Y., met 


in June and elected Miss Rawdon president; Miss Teresa 


Crowley, vice-president; Miss E. Stebbins, secretary, and 
Miss L. Zoller, treasurer. 
The following account of a choral union concert has 


been received: The Troy (Ohio) Choral Union recently 
closed a successful season with a concert in Edwards audi 
torium. The excellent work of the chorus in Bemberg’s 
“The Lay of the Bell,” as well as in Mozart’s “Ave Verum” 
and two chorals from Mendelssohn’s “‘Festgesang,” fully 
attested the efficiency of their conductor, Dr. J. S. Van 
Cleve. The results accomplished in one short season under 
the baton of this director, who is a practical voice teacher 
credit to many an 
rhythm being 


music critic, would do 
older singing society, the tone, attack and 
The solos were sung by the following 
Mrs. Seba Ross, Mrs. Mary 
Alto—Miss Eva Elder. Ten 


as well as a 


surprisingly good. 
local musicians: Sopranos- 


Kilmer, Miss Erma Moyer. 


ors--Horace Tenny, Howard Sturdevant, Will Gibbs, Frank 
Tenny. Bassos—Frank Goodrich, A. M. Collins. Miss 
Pearl Meadows was accompanist. 
es 
It is apparent that newspapers in many small American 


towns are either afraid to criticise or else are not suffi 
ciently conversant with the mysteries of musical subjects 
to risk making anything so venturesome as an adverse 
comment 
This fact 
a few weeks ago by a club in a neighboring State 


Says the very high 


is illustrated by an account of a concert given 


order 
the 


“critic”: “A program of a 
Then follows the list of 
“concert polka 2 
would have been more truthful in 
moderation and said: 
contribution, 


was rendered.” selections 
initial number being a 
Obviously the writer 


had he 


exception of 


indulged in 
the first 
non-classical source and boasts of the 


his assertion 
“With the 

emanates from a 
somewhat incongruous name of ‘concert polka,’ the pro 


which 


gram deserves consideration, for it was of a very high 
order - 


The membership of the Rubinstein Society of Providence, 
R. L., is composed of the following singers: Sopranos—Mrs. 
F. E. Horstmeyer, Miss Jennie A. Codding, Miss Bertha 
Blackwell, Miss Lillian Campbell, Mrs. E. A. Codding, 
Miss Ella Donnell, Miss Bessie Foster, Mrs. Nellie Farr, 
Mrs. Jennie Black, Mrs. Nathan Bliss, Miss Evie Cargill, 
Miss Lillian Shurtleff, Miss Marion Whiting, Mrs. C. H. 
Richards, Mrs. F. M. Whiting, Miss Mabel Perkins, Miss 
Josie Whiting, Mrs. Mamie Kempt, Mrs. Maude Lent, Mrs. 
Marshall, Mrs. Noble. Second sopranos—Miss Addie 
Blackwell, Miss Charlotte Day, Miss Jennie Jarvis, Mrs. E. 
M. King, Mrs. C. H. Peck, Mrs, L. W. Wise, Miss Hough 
ton. Altos—Mrs. Blackwell, Miss Mary Blackwell, Miss 
FE. A. Chadwick, Mrs. C. H. Clark, Miss Mary Follett, Miss 
Church, Mrs. J. Q. Hennigan, Mrs. Lewis, Miss Lizzie Sin 
clair, Miss Mabel R. Wilson. 

” * . 
Musical Club, of 
Ohio, presented the ensuing Nevin program: 


On June 27 the Afternoon Sedford, 


Paper, Ethelbert Nevin 

i Miss Hattie Taylor 
At Twilight. sae ae , 
ra Burroughs 


Miss ¢ 


Ophelia ...... devissoviaavesen’ 
Miss Maude Ingersoll 
The Rosary ‘ apacehended 
Jesu, Jesu, Miserere.... 
Miss Mamie Sommer 
The Shepherd’s Tale........... cceeees 
Miss Theodora Blake. 
Lark 
Miss 


| 


e Merry, Merry ee 
Bessie Gould 
\ Day in Venice 
Dawn : 
The Gondoliérs... 
Venetian Love 
Good Night... 


Narcissus 


Song 


Miss Hattie Tay 


‘Twas April.. pacteveeteeseeesoore 
Miss Adaline Marble 
Recitation 
Miss Jessie Jones 
* 

Not long since a musical club in New York State, 
about to rest its cherished reputation upon so hazardous 
an enterprise as a public recital, sought to win patronags 
by printing this advance notice 

“The society has been so fortunate as to secure 
the well-known tenor, who lately sang with Madam 

as an additional attractior 

The meaning intended to be conveyec not that the 
tenor had been an additional attraction at the prima 
donna’s concert; no, it is, on the contrary, to be under 
stood that having once been so fortunate a appear in 
conjunction with the illustrious prima donna, the tenor 


fortl 


should unquestionably be heard at the forthcoming event 
Thus it would seem that the prima donna’s art and fame 


the vocalization 


were to exert some magic influence upon 
of the tenor. Evidently to reflect past splendors was to 
be his humble destiny 

But, alas! as is the case with theatrical companies, so is 
this true of musical organizations [The star’s support 
has too frequently proved to be a cause for mirth rather 


than admiration. Consequently to accept as a criterion of th 


worth of a singer the fact that he has sung with such and 
such a vocal celebrity is as illogical as the statement 

This stone is invaluable; it has been near a precious 
jewel ¥ 

Would it not, therefore, have been more reasonable to 
have placed the promised artist upon hi n peculiar 
merits? The facts concerning his musical capabilities 
having been ascertained and established the mere cit 
cumstance in reference to that one auspicious occasion 


becomes of secondary importance 
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color scheme Palmer, Miss Rice, Mr. Stockbridge and Mr. Merrill; 


; the blending of the colors to obtain the 
Thoughts and Aphorisms desired. There is, too, in instrumentation the law of light the Rossini Quartet. comprising Miss Philbrook, Miss 
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The Miseries of Teacher and 
Student.” 


By Luisa Cappiani. 


[Address delivered at the Saratoga meeting of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association. ] 


7 HE student who thinks singing is an easy task 
(i= because all who have good voices can sing 
Y will soon find out that skillful singing, by 

which every voice becomes beautiful through 
natural emission without muscular effort in the throat, 
is not easily acquired. People who know nothing of the 
art of singing will work hard with the throat, whereas, on 
the contrary, the muscles of the throat must never be used 
in correct singing. It preserves the voice, produces 
health and strength, and, consequently, happiness. Think 
the tone which you wish to emit, and through the 
thought the vocal apparatus is (quicker than telegraph- 
ing) set in position, that your breath can freely rise from 
your lungs, and, passing the vocal bands, the friction of 
air, called breath, makes them resound in the pitch you 
think, and no hard work is necessary. Guiding and 
economizing the breath is done by the diaphragm. With 
this «olian-harp emission the throat has nothing to do 
except to let the breath through. This is the same func- 
tion a chimney has, viz., to let the smoke pass through. 
If there were vocal bands in the chimney and the smoke 
could make them ring what a roaring would that be! 
This proves that the chimney would have nothing to do. 
To make the throat independent of all pressure and not 
to squeeze it is hard to realize. Singing is brain work, 
and letting the tones come freely from the larynx, where 
God put them, beautifies and preserves the voice for a 
lifetime. When the pupils arrive at this perfection of 
tone production, which makes them sing with such ease, 
assurance and freedom, they are out of all misery, and 
wonder why they did not sing in this natural manner 
from the very beginning. 

When parents, relatives and friends know that you are 
having vocal instruction they insist upon hearing you, 
and after a few lessons expect you to sing like a Nilsson 
or Patti, and are greatly disappointed if you do not. You 
can manage neither breath nor voice, nor the articulation 
of your words, consequently you are humiliated and dis- 
couraged and for weeks are in a most miserable frame of 
mind. Therefore only sing before people when your 
teacher gives you permission. Then you are aware of 
what you are doing—giving pleasure to those who hear 
you and being delighted with the result yourself. 

Another source of misery for pupils and teachers is time 
beating. The teacher too often yields to the laziness of 
the pupil to save him or her this trouble. This is at the 
cost of the student, who never becomes a reliable first- 
sight reader from lack of this discipline. In general educa- 
tion also is lack of discipline a deplorable fault, the parents 
giving in too easily to the children’s desires. By this 
weakness the children lose respect, consider their parents 
rather as their servants and themselves as masters of the 
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house. They get no character and are ill fitted persons 
for the world. 

The same thing occurs with the pupil and teacher. In 
giving lessons discipline is a capital feature of success, as 
in everything else. If you give in to pupils’ caprices they 
soon make a slave of you. You do not do your duty and 
do not enforce respect. The lack of discipline will have 
its cruel revenge sooner or later in bad results in educa- 
tion as well as in. singing. If by favoritism you get a 
church position, you will soon lose it, as the director will 
not put up with bad timists and bad first-sight singers. 
A pupil of mine complained to me that some of her pupils 
in Stamford, Conn., break out in tears when corrected. 
I told her she should not put up with this hysterical weep- 
ing and lose the precious lesson time with petting them 
and persuading them to sing; they could never be a credit 
to the teacher from lack of discipline in their general 
education. Send them home or make them accept reason. 

To show you how important time beating is I will tell 
you an incident of my own life. After my successful con- 
cert in Munich, Bavaria, | was asked by the Court The- 
atre intendant to sing in opera. Having studied thoroughly 
and memorized the dramatic role Rachel, in the opera 
“The Jewess,” by Halévy, I said, “Yes, that is my desire.” 
My brother had been for several years the dramatic tenor 
of the Court Opera in Munich. Just three days before my 
début there was ushered into my room a young man, who 
exclaimed, “Madame, save me! save me!” My sister and I 
were alarmed, thinking him a madman. He continued, 
perspiration rolling from his face, “I am a composer, and 
have waited a whole year to have my oratorio performed 
with full orchestra in the great Odéon Hall. I have re- 
hearsed it with the Court Opera artists the whole winter; 
to-day the prima donna became suddenly il] and cannot 
sing the part of Penelope; she said that you would gladly 
substitute for her.” Said I: “How can she say so? She 
does not know me or my musical accomplishments.” 
The young man, nearly crazy with despair, continued: 
“T have to look after my blind father by giving lessons in 
harmony and violin. Oh, help, help me! The musicians 
from the Court Opera Orchestra are waiting; it is the 
general rehearsal. and this evening is the . performance 
from “Odysseus and Penelope.” I was moved to pity for 
this troubled composer, and in a few minutes I was intro- 
duced to the members of the orchestra and the rehearsal 
went on. My aria began, all brass and string instruments 
playing in triumph over the return of Odysseus. Pene- 
lope, in the joy of welcoming her husband, with jubilant 
high tones penetrates this heavy orchestra, with trumpets 
and bassoons—a real Wagnerian composition. I, concen- 
trating my mind and beating time, went through without 
a mistake—the orchestra laid down their instruments and 
applauded me. The whole part went off in the same man 
ner in the evening—I scored a big success. King Louis 
I.. who was present, came to speak to me, asking if it 
were true that I had not studied the part or sung this 
oratorio in another city. His Majesty paid me the great- 
est compliment on my triumph. The composer, no less 
a person than Max Bruch, who afterward became world 
renowned, was most happy over the great success of his 
work. He wrote in my album a poem of praise. Later I 
learned that the sudden illness of the prima donna was an 
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intrigue to make a failure of me in this difficult part of 
Penelope, for if I made a blunder in this oratorio I could 
never be accepted to sing the opera “The Jewess” in the 
Court Theatre. As it was, this intrigue served to augment 
my success. Singing in church choirs since my childhood, 
and being taught to beat time made me a thorough musi- 
cian and a reliable sight reader. However great the 
trouble of time beating at first will appear to the students, 
vocal teachers, insist upon it. You will son conquer it, 
and then love it, as it gives you a finer and quicker under 
standing of the composition. 

The trials of the teachers are so numerous I could not 
enumerate them. It is the experience of every teacher 
After having drilled pupils until they are capable of sing 
ing in concert, they will forget everything when before 
the public, and sing as if they had never been taught. It is 
better for the teacher to be crucified, in order that the 
pupil has the experience of singing in public 

I once wrote an article upon the defects of the musical 
ear, and soon after this I had several cures to undertake 
When people sing flat my hair stands on end, and when 
they sing sharp I feel my mouth full of water and my teeth 
on edge. I once had a pupil whose ear was so defective 
that in holding a tone, starting, for instance, with C, she 
landed by-and-by, on E flat, but convinced that during the 
entire time she had been holding the original do—C 
natural. To correct this faulty ear was more than misery 
—it was purgatory—and would even set false teeth on 
edge. 

There remain many other troubles for the teacher about 
which I could speak, but time is limited. These miseries 
must have induced one of my great Italian teachers to 
exclaim, “What! madame, you teach? Don’t do it, 
madame; it is like taking slow poison!” 

Perhaps Sangiovani was not quiet right, because when | 
(at least here in Saratoga) look around I see every vocal 
teacher healthy and good looking 

This is quiet a natural result, as in singing we inhale 
more oxygen by correct breathing, and by using the 
diaphragm the digestive organs become stronger and 
healthier. Lutsa CAPPIANI 

Capprant Corrace, Ferry Beach, Me., July 22, 1900. 





American School of Opera. 


HE American School of Opera, which was incor 
porated at Albany a fortnight ago, includes among 
its board of directors S. C. Bennett, the well-known vocal 
teacher of this city. The studios of the school will be 
opened at Carnegie Hall. Besides serving on the board of 
directors, Mr. Bennett will be one of the faculty instruc- 
tors. His department will include diction, vocal expres 
sion, ensemble and sight reading. The aim of the Ameri 
can School of Opera is a practical education in opera reper 
tory in English. 

Other vocal instructors engaged by the school are A. \ 
Cornell, F. X. Arens, Anna Lankow, Herbert Wilbur 
Greene, Edmund J. Meyer, Marie Seymour Bissell, Nora 
Maynard Green, Emma Howson, A. A. Patton, Max 
Bendheim, Dudley Buck, Jr.. Arthur D. Woodruff, Lena 
Doria Devine and Theodore J. Toedt 
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Mme. Madeline Schiller’s London 
Home. 


N the heart of South Kensington, about half way 
between Gloucester road and Earl’s court, and 
within easy reach of the parks, South Kensington 
Museum, &c., lies one of the oldest and most beau 

tiful of all the gardens in London. Here in Harrington 

Gardens (for this is the name) Mme. Madeline Schiller 

chose her home—a very attractive one 
A large Queen Anne house, with the spacious recep- 

tion rooms facing upon the park-like grounds at the back, 
where trees of half a century’s growth, beautifully. kept 
lawns, winding paths and shrubberies interspersed with 


ner making her receptions and musicales noted as among 


the most interesting social events of the season The 
Times (Thunderer), speaking of her concert playing, says: 
“Her style is full of distinction and true poetic feeling; 
perfect delicacy in the execution of the most difficult pas- 
sages, and a very rare power of cantabile playing, render 
her performances eminently delightful,” &c 

In answer to my request for an interview, I was invited 
to call, and was first shown into the library, an exquisitely 
perfect room, with old ebony and buhl bookcases and 
unique writing table; the deep crimson of the walls throw 
ing into strong relief busts of the great composers, rare 
old Delft and engravings. It does not need a second 
giance to see that this is the home of an artist, and an 
ideal home it is, too 

Above, in the large double drawing room, many rare and 








flower beds bring a green country restfulness and “the 
peace at the heart of nature” (so dear to an artist’s soul) 
into the midst of the busy, throbbing city life. 

A few doors to the right W. S. Gilbert built his magni 
ficent mansion, and at one time the nation’s hero, Lord 
Roberts, took a house in the same block Within a 
stone’s throw live Ellen Terry, Winiired Emery, John 
Strange Winter, Marie Corelli and a host of other celebri 
ties—an interesting neighborhood, indeed, and one well 
adapted for the charming circle gathered around the artist 
whom in her early girlhood: London had delighted to 
honor—when Hogarth, the great critic, wrote of her: 
To-day she may say, ‘I rose in the morning and found 
myself famous.’ ” 

\fter twice traveling around the world, and an absence 
of some years, winning successes everywhere, Madame 
Schiller returned to the cordial welcome of press, public 
and friends, her art, queenly presence and charm of man- 


beautiful pictures adorn the walls. Statuary, choice bric- 
a-brac (gifts from all parts of the world) and innumerable 
small articles of vertu are to be seen on all] sides. Shaded 
lamps and palms add to the general artistic effect. Hand- 
somely draped mirrors, reaching to the floor, produce that 
ever pleasing vista-like effect of a curtained doorway and 
rooms beyond. Chairs and divans are advantageously ar 
ranged for pleasant téte-a-tétes. At one end of the room 
(near the bow window), a superb grand piano stands in 
vitingly open. A vase of pink carnations on a small table 
fills the room with fragrance, mingled with that from a jar 
full of roses on the piano. Culture, refinement and exquis- 
ite taste are everywhere in evidence. 

I have hardly time to notice these details and am still 
taking off my gloves, when I hear a light step approaching ; 
there is a soft rustle of drapery and then through the cur- 
tained doorway a vision in white enters—a perfect picture 


of English grace and courtliness—with outstretched hand 
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and the sweetest smile of welcome, at once so cordial and 
charming that I have no further misgivings as to the out 
come of my mission. I feel certain that the interview will 
be a delightful one and I am not mistaken. 

Madame Schiller possesses that happy faculty of making 
a stranger feel at ease the moment she speaks. She also 
understands the art of conversation to perfection. Art, lit 
erature, ethics, philosophy, music and‘I don’t know what 
all were among the subjects touched upon. She has read 
everything, has traveled everywhere and has met nearly 
everybody worth meeting, and she is able to talk brilliantly 
and well on an immense variety of subjects. We spoke of 
this and we talked of that, and I was for once so much 
interested that I entirely forgot to ask questions, which is 
something an interviewer seldom, if ever, forgets to do 

Madame Schiller made a very striking picture as she sat 
there in the soft, pink glow of a shaded lamp and talked so 
eloquently of her ideals and her art. I was strongly im 
pressed with her intense personality and wonderful magne 
tism. She is a deep and careful thinker. Like the philoso 
phers of old she has evidently led an introspective life and 
is, therefore, capable of profound and serious thought 

She is entirely absorbed in her music. She says herself 
that music to her means everything—the highest and noblest 
medium for expressing every feeling of the human soul 

Mme. Madeline Schiller is not alone an artist. She is a 
charming and remarkably gifted woman S 


Concert on Board Steamship Phoenicia. 
ILLIAM M. SEMNACHER, the director of the 


National Institute of Music, at 179 East Sixty 
fourth street, assisted in arranging the concert on board 
the steamship Phoenicia for the benefit of the survivors 


of the North German Lloyd fire at Hoboken. Miss 


Paula Semnacher, Mr. Semnacher’s talented daughter, 
played several times. The following was the program 
Sonate for violin and piano, op. 8 Grieg 
Theodore Kilian and Miss Paula Semnacher 
Song, Still Wie Die Nacht Bohm 
Mrs. Katharine Gray 
Violin soli 
Air Bacl 
Cavatine Raff 
Mazurka W ieniawsk 
Theodore Kiliar 
Song, © for Burst of Song \llitser 
M Ek. Grahar 
Piano solo, Liebestraiime, No. 3 Liszt 
Miss Paula Semnacher 
Memorial Address 
Rev. Frank Russ« 
Funeral March (by request Chopit 


hannes Werschinger 
Song, Villanelle ; Dell’ Acqua 
Mrs. K. Gray 


Piano solo, Slumber Song ‘ Phorbecke 
Miss Paula Semnacher 
Song, A Madrigal : Harris 
Miss E. Graham 
\ n solo, Concerto Andante Mendelssohn 
Tr. Kilian 
Johannes Werschinger, musical director 
Auction of souventr programs 
H. B. Von Nostitz, auctioneer 
Reading 
Miss Babette Wieder 
Recitation 
H. G. Spaulding 
Recitation 
Lb. D. Myers 
Recitation. 
*/~ Haile 
National Songs 
By the audience 
[The concert was a success in every way The Misses 


Hailes, Butler, Cooper, Marks, Autemann and Turner, 
six young women who served as collectors, raised $135 
The concert committee included the following passengers 
Miss E. Autemann, Miss N. Butler, W. E. Cochrane, W 
4. Campbell, T. E. Hailes, E. Ladewig, W M. Sem 


nacher, J. Werschinger 
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EpiTor-in-CHIeF. 


S° far Lowell Mason and Jonas Chickering are 
the only two names to represent music and a 
musical merchant in the Hall of Fame. 


CHUMANN-HEINK displays an American 
flag on her house at Dresden. Ernestine 
loves America, loves us, oh, so dearly! $$$ $!! 


HEODORE THOMAS, director of a school 
of music, may be no more of a success than 
Theodore Thomas, conductor of American opera. 


pe BA DAMROSCH—so the press agents 

aver—wore a shirt waist at a “Messiah” re- 
hearsal. This news will startle Denver, and for a 
time rob China of its sable attractions. Doubtless 
the Frank Damrosch “boom” was noticed by his 


Ocean Grove audience. 


VERY significant bit of news has reached us 
through a private source. THE MusIcaL 
COURIER has always declared that Grau would dis- 
pense with the services of Jean de Reszké when- 
ever he could; that a successful season without the 
tenor would settle the latter so far as New York is 
concerned. The time has come, for Jean de Reszké 
wishes to return, and Grau does not want him— 
doesn’t need him, as he puts it. The stories of M. 
de Reszké’s financial embarrassment may or may 
not be exaggerated. He has spent vast sums on 
his Polish racing stud and on his sumptuous hotel 
in Paris. So the money of an American season 
would prove welcome—so says our informant—but 
Grau thinks otherwise. No Jean for him if he can 
help it. It is a sweet tale. 


W E propose that the name of Albert Modieski 

be placed in the proposed Hall of Fame. He 
is one of music’s martyrs, and likewise a Bohemian 
scissors grinder. Last week during the hot spell 
in Chicago he sought relief from the heat in a very 
novel manner. Protected by a life preserver, Albert 
jumped overboard from the Rush street bridge, and 
as he floated down the stream he played upon 
his nickel-plated harmonica the “Blue Danube” 
valse. The police fished him out at Polk street 
bridge, a mile further down, and Albert was so en- 
raged that he fought with them for the possession 
Now, why we ask, should this 


He 


an 


of his instrument. 
gentle-minded amateur have been molested? 
sought cooling waters with a musical obligato 
unusual mixture by the way—and was interfering 
with no man. We fear the Chicago police force is 
zsthetically deficient. 


HE following bit of delicate humor was printed 

in the Sun, and as Saléza is just now on the 

tongues of the lovers of musical gossip we make no 

apology for reprinting it. It was in the department 
called “Live Topics About Town”: 

New York friends of Albert Saléza will be glad to learn 
that he did get his present for singing before Queen 
Victoria, although he had to leave Windsor Castle with- 
cut one, as his sudden decision to take the place of 
another singer made it impossible to prepare a suitable 
M. Saléza is a very domestic 
young with a wife and two children, and a new 
villa in southern France. He was asked what sort of a 
gift he would like, and responded that if Her Majesty 
didn’t mind he thought he’d like a coffee pot. This re- 
vealed such an ingenuous, simple nature that the Queen, 
delighted at the discovery of an opera singer who did not 
desire such rich souvenirs as cigarette or cigar cases, 
ordered an entire silver coffee service to be sent to M. 
Saléza. That he had recovered his health after a long 
and expensive illness and did not propose to injure it by 
the use of tobacco or any stimulant stronger than coffee 
was thought to be the explanation of M. Saléza’s selection 
of a gift from Queen Victoria, but it appears that there 
were other reasons for his modest request for a coffee 


reward for him in time. 


man, 





pot. His new house at Bruges has just been completed 
and the tenor is now furnishing it to suit his taste. He 
naturally finds that many things are needed in a large 
villa befitting the dignity of a grand opera tenor. One 
of these was a coffee pot, and when he was asked by the 
Queen’s representative what sort of a present he desired 
he remembered his wife’s injunction not to forget to buy 
a silver coffee pot in London. Being as simple and in- 
genuous as all opera singers are by nature and cultivation, 
he was unable to think of anything else when the Queen’s 
message was received. If the Covent Garden season had 
only lasted a little bit longer M. Saléza might have asked 
for a set of drawing room chairs or a stove for his new 
villa at Bruges. But 
London and will have 
Victoria’s 


he is to return 
the opportunity 
co-operation in 
may be lacking then. 


next season to 
again to enjoy 
supplying 


Queen whateve1 


WOMEN IN ORCHESTRAS. 


HILE America is rent in twain by the ques- 
tion “Shall men wear shirt waists?”—a ques- 
tion of such burning importance as to justify the 
creation of a third party to argue Comfort vs. Coats 
—the Empire of Germany is worried with the query, 
Shall women be admitted to orchestras? The old 
German idea of the perfect woman was that she 
must be a good Haus-frau who can cook and sweep, 
and will accompany her lord to his Biergarten, and 
the very mooting of such a matter as allowing her 
to play in orchestra shows that, even in the land 
where Charlotte always went on cutting bread and 
butter, the Woman Question is coming to the 
front. Why not? is asked. 

In prudish England, one traveler has seen lots 
of women at the violin and ‘cello desks, and he 
thinks these instruments are especially adapted for 
women. In the old days when nunneries had musi- 
cal masses, pious nuns used to play the contra- 
basso, blow the flute and the loud bassoon. To-day 
in certain variety shows you can see fair lips pressed 
to the mouthpiece of the trumpet, and fair hands 
clashing the cymbals or thumping the big drum. 
Why not then let the custom of having female or 
chestral performers grow and flourish? It is a work 
of necessity and charity to find, for all the swarm 
of young ladies who are yearly turned out by con 
servatories, some other occupation than that of the 
piano or violin virtuosa, ending, alas! in teaching. 
the Kolnische the 
career of a conservatory pupil is usually as follows: 
She 


According to Volksseitung, 


her final examination and receives a 


diploma, which for the sake of attracting other 
Armed with this 


passes 


pupils is as laudatory as possible. 
she attacks a concert manager in a small town; she 
is unsuccessful, and in her discouragement turns to 
her old friend, the director of the 
“My dear girl,” this gentleman replies, “do not be 


conservatory. 


discouraged, you must first have a reputation, and 
that you can only gain by a public appearance in the 
capital of the empire, Berlin. Don’t be alarmed. It 
is not difficult. You go to an agent, who will look 
after you, just as you can afford to pay, for 100, 200, 
300, 400 or 500 marks. A concert ‘hall, audience, 
réclame, bouquets and notices.” The poor girl pulls 
a long face, thanks him for his advice and goes 
weeping home. Her father pledges his future 
salary, and with 300 marks in her pocket off she 
and mamma go to Berlin. The agent says, “Three 
hundred marks is not much, but I'll do my best. 
Your name is Pumpkin, you must change it to 
Meloni; here is a list of persons to see.” Next 
morning he sends her a shabby cab to pay her 
She gives the driver the name of the per- 
“T know; the critic,” he 
that’s 


visits. 
sons she wishes to see. 
says, “you'll not see him. Leave a card, 
enough.” 

She appears in a third-rate concert hall. The few 
listeners—all hired by the agent—applaud like mad, 
the ushers give her a wreath with faded ribbons, and 
then she and her mother over a glass of beer and a 
Frankfurter build castles in the air. 

Bright and early next morning comes the agent, 


and collects 250 marks. He gives her the paper in 














which the concert is reviewed. It is a review in 
three columns. Dozens of names dance before he: 
eyes, till at the very end she finds her own with half 
a dozen lines attached to it. “Respecting the ap- 
pearance of the young violinist, Signorina Meloni 
at Ragtime Hall, our representative says that she 
did not play badly her two pieces. It was not neces- 
sary to come to Berlin for this, as in every con- 
servatory there are dozens who can perform just as 
well.” Mamma consoles her: “If concertizing is no 
good, you must give lessons; they are well paid. 
I'll speak to our butcher and ask him to send his 
son as a pupil.” But the butcher prefers the con- 
servatory, where there are a hundred professors, 
and all the payment is 30 marks a year. “Join a 
ladies’ orchestra,” said an uncle who played the 
mouth organ; but the dignity of the Meloni would 
not listen to such a thing. 

There are hundreds and thousands of cases like 
this, Herr Kipper assures us, and what is to be 
done with girls who have adopted violin playing as 
their profession? They have played at the con- 
servatory with others, why not in an orchestra? No 
one objects to a lady harpist in an orchestra, why 
not let her have other instruments? In the orches- 
tra she can make a living. As for teaching, how 
many teachers advertise “Lessons at 50 cents?” So 


let us have ladies in the orchestra! 


BERLIOZ’S “L’ENFANCE DU 
CHRIST.” 


ERLIOZ, so runs the story, was one evening 
present at a card party in the house of a mu- 

sical friend, the Baron de M. As he did not play 
cards, he was ennuyé enough, and his old school- 
fellow, the Architect Duc, noticing this, asked him 
to write some little thing for his album. Some lines 
were soon ruled on some sheets of paper, and Be, 
lioz wrote down a four voiced Andantino for the 
organ. He intended, as he told his friend, Ella, to 
give it the character of a certain rustic, naive piety, 
and then came the idea of adding words in a like 
style. The organ piece vanished, and became a 
chorus of shepherds of Bethlehem bidding fare- 
well to the Holy Family on its flight into Egypt. 
When the composition was complete, the party leit 
the card tables to hear it performed. All praised 
the medizval tone of both words and music. “ Now,” 
said Berlioz to Duc, “I'll put your name to it.” As 
Duc objected, Berlioz invented a name with Duc in 
it, and the composer became Pierre Duc Ré, organ- 
ist of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris in the seventeenth 
century. A few days later Berlioz added the title, 
“The Rest of the Holy Family,” and a little pre- 
liminary overture in F sharp minor. A week later 
he placed the “Chorus of Shepherds’’ under the 
name of Duc Ré in a concert program. The report 
became current that the work had been discovered 
during the restoration of the chapel in a box built 
into the wall, and that it was written on parchment 
and very difficult to decipher. The critics were 
loud in their praises of this interesting work, con- 
gratulated Berlioz on his finding such a treasure, 
and one critic lamented that the composer had tv 
wait one hundred and seventy-three years before he 
was known. One young lady who despised modern 
art was especially delighted. ‘That is music,” she 
cried; “time has not robbed it of its freshness. It is 
real melody, the rareness of which our modern 
composers make us feel keenly.” She concluded 
with the words, “Your Berlioz will never produce 
anything like that!” When she was told that Ber- 
lioz had written every note of it, to confound his 
enemies who reproached him with not. being 
“classic” and “simple’’ she lost her temper and ex- 
claimed, “Monsieur Berlioz is a shameless person.” 
Berlioz added “The Dream of Herod” and the 


“Arrival at Sais,” and there arose the oratorio “The 
Infancy of the Christ.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


RET AARNE oH RIERA NE 
DE NEVERS—SALEZA. 





HE European code duello is a mystery that can 
never in the nature of things be satisfactorily 
solved for an American. One readily understands 
the rage for reprisals and the blow that blackens 
eyes, but the idea that the honor of two individuals 
is avenged, is satisfied, is appeased by pistol shot and 
sword thrust is something quite too occult for the 
practical Yankee. That Herr Fitzsimmons and 
Signor Ruhlin should punch each other’s faces into 
beefsteaks, raw and bloody, is another side of the 
question; base money there is the ruling factor 
Yet, we being without a proper appreciation of the 
zwsthetics of the code of honor, believe that a prize 
fight is more honorable, more sensible than the 
idiotic duel. Your true duellist loves the scent of 
blood, though he calls the duelling place “the field 
of honor”; and we may add that in a fair, stand up 
fight with fists, the only manly way of settling dis- 
putes outside of a court of law, fills the duellist with 
horror. He finds it “ungentlemanly” and rude. The 
reason is plain—someone always gets hurt in a fist 
fight, someone’s collar is always deranged; whereas 
in a duel, the damage done is of secondary interest, 
the noise of pistols and clash of steel the main issue. 
With these few preliminary remarks, remarks that 


place us forever outside the pale of a challenge, we« 


proceed to relate for the readers of THE Musica 


COURIER the story ol the great and bloody De 
Nevers-Saleza duel. 

First let us publish the following correspondence 
sent to us by M. de Nevers: 


LONDRES le 17 Juillet, 1900. 
Monsieur ET CHER ConrrERE—Veuillez bien predre con 
naissance de la correspondance ci-ontre qui termine |’inci 
dent dont la presse s etait occupe llya quelques mois 
Je ne suis aucunement guidé par un désir de réclame en 
la demarche que je fais, mais je pense exercer mon droit 
incontestable-en appelant votre attention sur l'issue de lin 
cident telle qu'elle est qualifiee dans la lettre de mes amis 
et collegues MM. Ferdinand Bloch et John F. Runciman, et 
dans ma reponse 
Veuillez agreer, Monsieur et cher confrére, l’expression 
de mes sentiments bien distingueés M. ve NevERS 
LONDON, July 17, 1900 
Dear Sir—lI have the pleasure of calling your attention 
to the inclosed correspondence, which brings to an end the 
incident discussed some months ago in the press 
In doing so, I have no wish to claim any public credit for 
my attitude, but I consider it due to myself to place you in 
possession of the facts and the verdict on them expressed 
by my friends and colleagues, Messieurs Ferdinand Bloch 
and John F. Runciman, who were good enough to act as 
my seconds in the affair. I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
M. vE NEVERS. 


PARIS, le 25 Mai, 1900. 

Cuer Ami—Vous avez agi, dans votre différend avec 
Monsieur Saléza, avec une correction que nul ne saurait 
méconnaitre et que nous nous faisons un devoir de con 
Stater. 

Vous avez essayé d’attirer sur le terrain, Monsieur Sa 
léza, dans une lettre dont vous nous avez donné connais 
sance, et que nous avons approuvés; Monsieur Saléza a 
gardé un silence prudent. 

Le beau role est de votre cété, cher ami. 

Nous nous empressons de vous le dire et vous autorisons 
a faire de cette lettre tel usage qui vous conviendra 

Croyez a toute notre estime. 

FERDINAND BLoc#, Joun F. RuNcIMAN, 

Rédacteur au ‘Gaulois.’ Rédacteur a la ‘Saturday 

Review.’ 


PARIS, May 25, 1900. 

Dear Frienp—You have acted in your quarrel with M. 
Saléza with a correctness which no one can fail to recog 
nize, and which we consider it our duty to affirm. 

You have done your best to induce M. Saléza to meet 
you on the field of honor in a letter seen and approved by 
ourselves. M. Saléza has prudently refrained from reply 
ing. 

The credit of behaving with honor rests with you, dear 
friend. 


We have no hesitation in saying so, and we authorize you 
to make any use you please of this letter 
Believe in all our esteem 
(Signed) Ferpinann Biocu, Joun F. RuNCIMAN, 
Rédacteur a la “Saturday 
Review.” 


Rédacteur au “Gaulois.’ 


LONDRES ie 2 E71 S08 
CHERS AMIs—Je vous remercie de la lettre que vous 
m'adressez. De l’incident en cause il résulte que M. Sa 
léza est de ceux qui insultent mais qui ne se battent pas. 
Je dédaignerai dorénavant de m’occuper de ce Monsieur 
Je suis touché des marques destime que vous me pro 
diguez et vous prie de croire a la solide amuitie de 


Ve 


tre bien dévoue, 
M. pe NEVERs, 
Rédacteur a la ‘Pall Mall Gazette.’ 
LONDON, 4/67 1900. 
My DEAR FRIENDS—Thank you for your letter. 
It appears from what has happened that M. Saléza is one 
of those who insult but do not fight 
I shall not condescend to take any further notice of this 
gentleman. 
1 am much touched by your too kind remarks, and beg 
you to believe in the sincere friendship of 
Yours very truly, 
M. ve NEVERS, 


Rédacteur a la “Pall Mall Gazette.” 
Chis bi-lingual exchange of courtesies should 
have settled the matter, but it apparently has not. 
Che trouble grows apace. Mr. Reamer, in the Sun 
last week, throws some light on this dire and bloody 
mystery: 


sting duel that never took place in spite of 





e threats made here last winter by M. de Nevers and M 


aléza wa: rather unique among episodes of its kind in 
possessing no feminine element rhe artistic features of 
juarrel alone excited the two combatants. Now there 


a woman concerned in the case, and she has been 


ne¢ 


ought into it, moreover, through the influence of M 
Jean de Reszké, friend and champion of M. de Nevers 
In Paris the 
Warsaw, a contemporary and former acquaintance of M 
de Nevers M. Saléza has all along refused to fight M. de 
Nevers until he revealed his own name, on the ground 





re lives a Polish lady formerly a resident of 


it the code would not tolerate a duel with a mere 
nom de plume M. de Nevers never cared to tell this 


name, and M. Saléza, 


vefore he dismissed the duel ques 


on, finally made some effort to find out who M. de 


Nevers really was. His investigations led him to a Mme. 
Sophie Kaschowska, now of Paris, formerly of Warsaw 
Che tenor felt that his search for the real name of M. de 
Nevers was at last to be rewarded. He had met a person 
vho had not only known M. de Nevers at home, but had 
name on paper. His opponent's identity once estab 
hed, M. Saléza was quite willing to fight. But he was 
destined to disappointment. The lady refused to divulge 
nes or show documents which are now said to have 
passed mysteriously into the hands of Jean de Reszké 
He interfered for the sake of his intimate friend, M. de 
Nevers, whose real name is once more clouded as darkly 
ever in mystery M. Saléza is indignant at the inter 
erence of his colleague just in the moment when his 
success was neat And the talk is now of a duel between 
the two tenors It will, in all probability, be fought out, 
however, at the Metropolitan Opera House next winter 


At all events, the importance of this possible combat has 


of a first-class duel except its performance 


The amount of the note held by Madame 
Kaschowska—we wonder if she is any relative of 
Felicia Kaschowska, who sang here a few years 
ago’—was, we have been creditably informed, 6,000 
francs. Jean de Reszké bought the paper in more 
for the sake of his brother Edouard, than for any 
love of M. de Nevers. Indeed, it is rumored that 
the elder brother never approved of the intimacy 
between Edouard and our worthy friend M. de 
Nevers. Be this as it may, we do not believe Jean 
de Reszké will fight Saléza, for the simple reason 
that he has all he can do just now to keep his voice 
up to concert pitch. Saléza—who because of a cet 
tain physical malady is called the vermicular Saléza 

was quite anxious to fight M. de Nevers, but, so 
he says, when he discovered that the real name of 
De Nevers was Cohn or Cohen he backed down 
Why this anti-Semitic punctiliousness on the part 
of a man who so bravely exclaimed in Boston last 
winter: 

“Ah! le cadavre, il faut le tuer!’’ We have heard 
Saléza’s real name, but we have forgotten it. He is 








18s 


a Jew with a name like Solomon, or Schlesinger. 
His antecedents are not a whit more honorable than 
those of De Nevers, who is known on the Continent 
and in England as a scholar, a gentleman, a com- 
What we cannot 
Americans—is 


petent journalist and composer. 
understand—being unimaginative 
why Saléza wishes to carve up the anatomy of De 
Nevers. The latter said that there were no tenors 
in Grau’s company last season. Well; were there 
any? Saléza wasn’t much of a one with his throaty, 
nasal, reedy, catarrhal voice. Why didn’t he sing 
artistically if he wished to prove De Nevers a liar? 
Instead of which he sulked and sent challenges. We 
fear that M. Saléza has no sense of humor, and we 
also believe that the attempt to shift the quarrel on 
Jean de Reszké’s shoulders is a deliberate attempt 
at self-advertisement. In the middie of all this 
chaotic verbiage we note the Mephisto figure of 
Runciman, of the Saturday Review, tongue in cheek, 
and delighted at the prospect of a row. We do not 
would sorrow greatly if Saléza were 
punctured. Let us suggest an intermediary course. 
Let both warriors meet in a brewery, weapons to be 
real steins at five paces—from the bar. The first 
The seconds are 


believe he 


man down and out pays the bill. 
to drink at the expense of the principals. In case 
a duel really should take place, we have gone into 
anticipatory mourning. Our obituary will read 
something like the item in a country paper: 

“Those who know old Mr. Wilson, of this place, 
personally, will regret to hear that he was assaulted 


in a brutal manner last week, but was not killed.” 


Scherhey Gives a Concert for Charity. 


ROF. M. I. SCHERHEY, the New York vocal 
teacher, gave a successful concert, for charity, 
at Butt’s Hotel, East Windham, Greenc 
County, N. Y., on August 9. The program 

proved very attractive. Professer Scherhey was assisted 

by Miss Mr violin; Mrs 

\lbrecht, his pupil; also Mrs. Scherhey, contralto; Miss 

Morgenthau, mezzo-soprano; Miss Rosenstein and Miss 

Natalie Mayer. The following was the program: 





Siegel, piano; Lardauer, 


OCverture, T) THOvVaIC...ccvesecicccccvoccccecsevecs , : 
Violin solo, Mr. Landauer and Miss Siegel 
Parla peiwcGuanesebiedoins .-+- Arditi 
: Mrs. G. Albrecht. 
Imitation of Mrs. James Brown Potter in a scene from 
lhe Marble Heart 
Miss Natalie Mayer 
I All Eternity.. pdvstiadeseuaeds - 
Miss Morgenthau 
Pian POPP TCTTT TCT OT TTT TTT TT, 
Miss Sadye Siegel. 
OO TE iacicesss csc abd tae dia tei ansinasaanbaieynenecestesensrass Pinsuti 
Mrs. Scherhey 
Recit n, The Gladiator 
Miss Martha Rosenstein. 
Violin O, CAVSRIGBs oc ccccewrceseccccscescovseseve — 


Miss Siegel played brilliantly and for her encore gave 
one of the Liszt rhapsodies. Mrs. Albrecht, who possesses 
. beautiful coloratura voice, gave pleasure by her singing. 
Miss Mayer, for several years leading lady for Thomas 
Keene, made a hit with her recitation. Miss Morgenthau 
sang “For All Eternity” very sweetly, and Mrs. Scherhey’s 

ch contralto did full justice to Pinsuti’s descriptive song, 


The Raft.” Miss Rosenstein recited “The Gladiator” 
with dramatic effect. The violin solos by Mr. Landauer 
were well played. After the concert Professor Scherhey 
was heartily congratulated for his efforts. A poor family 
burned out of house and home received the proceeds. 


Zumpe in Munich. 


ERMAN ZUMPE'S selection as successor to Herman 
Levi at Munich has been assured by the action of the 
Prince Regent, who recently confirmed his selection. He is 
to commence his work on the first of next May. Zumpe 
was at first a teacher in a public school. While at Leipsic 
he varied the monotony of this profession by striking the tri- 
angles in an orchestra. He devoted himself entirely to 
music after Richard Wagner, in 1873, took him to Bayreuth 
and set him to preparing the Nibelungen scores. He was 


afterward conductor in Salzburg, Wuerzburg, Magdeburg, 
Frankfort and Hamburg and has composed industriously. 
He has written two comic operas, “Farine!li” and “Karin,” 
and a romantic opera called ‘“‘The Enchanted Princess.” 
He also acted as conductor at Stuttgart and Schwerin be- 
fore going to Munich. 




















Damarel Danced for the King. 


Damarel danced for the King between the dark and the 
light: 

Our pulses swung to the beat 
feet, 


and rush of the wonderful 


(Ah! restless, flickering feet!) 
While the East grew dimly bright. 
\ncd the arches throbbed with the ring of her golden ankle- 
bell 
That caught the lights as it fell from the misty garments’ 
swing, 
From rounded, gleaming wrist, 
From hair the sun had kissed, 
ind flashed :t golden bright on the jewels of the throne, 
Till they glowed in the scented night, where the King sat 
-all alone— 
The old King sat alone— 
To watch, perchance to dream; his dull eyes caught by the 
gleam 
bell and glancing feet, where danced and 


Of Damarel 


shone. 


Will the memerv never fade of that witching. wonderful 
night, 
When we watched the East grow bright as wild, white 
Damarel swayed? 
Why do our pulses swell with the dear, old-new delight? 
What was the magic spell, dulling all after-sting 
With the peace of outlived bliss? 
Who can tell more than this: 
Rets een the dark and the ligit, Dumarel danced for the King 
—Katharine Aldrich in Atlantic Monthly 

¢¢ A H!” exclaims a correspondent—a pretty girl I 

am positive, because of the ink, paper and 
perfume she uses—“‘are you not a trifle jealous mon 
cher Raconteur, of these writers of romance, who 
overnight turn out chapters which, when put in book 
form, sell by the hundred thousand? You were 
cross last week over the latter-day romance spinners. 
Come, confess that you were! Writing tales of ad- 
venture are not as easy as rolling off a log. If they 
are, as you assert, spin one for your readers, spin a 
story in which something will happen, something 
with a little music added.” 

Thus the letter of challenge. I hasten to accept 
it. Let it be a story of derring-do, with due apol- 
ogies to Anthony Hope, Stanley Weyman, Crockett 
& Co. I shall call it 

The Pursuit of the Ideal. 


I told Michael to look sharply after his horse. It 
was dusk; a few bits of torn clouds, unresolved mod- 
ulations of nebulous lace, trembled over the pink pit 
in the west, wherein had sunk the sun, and one even- 
ing star, silver pointed, told the tale of another spent 
day. 

Michael was surly, I was impatient and the 
groom, who lagged in the rear, softly whistled. I 
knew that both men were tired and hungry, as were 
their beasts. The road, hard and free of dust, 
echoed the resilient hoof-falls of our horses. It was 
finely cool, for the month was September—and we 
had lost our way. Green fields on either side and 
before us the path declined to a steep slope that lost 
itself in huddled foliage. 

Michael spoke up: 

“We are astray. I knew this damnable excursion 
would lead to no good.” 

I gently chided him. “Pooh! you braggart. Even 
Arnold, who rides a brute a world too wide for him, 
has not uttered a complaint. Brave Michael, what 
if her ladyship heard you now?” 

His face grew hard as he muttered : 

“Her ladyship! May all the saints in the calendar 








watch over her ladyship! But I wish she had never 
taken you at your hot-headed word. Then we would 
not have launched upon this madcap adventure.” 

I grew stern. 

“Her ladyship I bid you remember my worthy 
man is our mistress, and it ill behooves you to ques- 
tion her commands, especially in the presence of a 
groom.” 

Michael growled, and then a sudden turn in the 
road started our horses galloping and for a quarter 
of an hour we pushed our way ahead in the twilight. 
We had entered a small thicket when an ejaculation 
from Arnold—who had been riding 
brought us up to a sharp standstill. 

“There’s a light,” said the groom in a most tran- 
quil voice, pointing his heavy crop-stick to the left. 

How we had missed seeing the inn from the crest 
of the hill was strange. Only a hundred yards away 
stood a low, red-tiled house, lights burning down- 
stairs, and with an unmistakable air of hostelry for 
man and beast. We at once veered in our course, 
and in a few minutes were hallooing for host and 
hostler. 

“Now | hope that you are satisfied, my friend,” | 
said exultantly to Michael, who only grunted as he 
swung off his sweating animal. Arnold followed, 
and soon we were chatting with an amiable old man 
in a white cap and apron, who had run out of the 


abreast— 


house in response. to our shouts. 

*Amboise ?”’ he said, when | told him of our des- 
tination, “ Amboise ; why, sirrah, you are a good five 
leagues from Amboise! Step within and remain 
here for the night. I have plenty of convenience for 
you and your suite.” 

I glanced at Michael, but he was busily engaged 
in loosening his pistols from their holster, while Ar- 
nold, in company with a lame man, led the horses to 
the stable. There little 
rhe other had the start of a half day, and surely we 
could go no further that night. I gritted my teeth 
with an oath as the little, fat landlord followed us 
In half an hour we were smoking 


was use in vain regrets 


into the house. 
our pipes before a lively fire—the night had grown 
chilly—and silently enjoying recollections of a stur- 
dy round of beef and several bottles of fortifying 
burgundy. 

Our groom had gone to bed, but I soon saw that 
[ could get nothing out of Michael for the present. 
He stared moodily into the fire and I| noticed that 
his pistols were handy. The host came in and asked 
permission to join us. He felt lonely, he explained, 
for he was a widower, and his only son away in the 
world somewhere. I was very glad to ease myself 
with some gossip, for my heart was not quite at 
peace with this expedition of ours. I knew what 
her ladyship asked of us was much, so much that 
only a bold spirit and a thirst for the unknown could 
pardon the absolute folly of the chase. 

I bade the innkeeper take a seat on his own hearth 
and soon we fell to chatting like ladies’ maids. He 
was a Norman and curious as a cat. He began his 
inquiries delicately : 

“You have ridden far and fast to-day most wor- 
thy sir. Your horses were all but done for. Yet 
there is no cloud of war in the sky and you are too 
far from Paris to be honorable envoys. I hope you 
like our country?” I dodged his tentative efforts at 
prying by asking him a question in return. 

“You don’t seem to have many guests, good host! 
Yet I.do hardly wonder at it. You are all but swal- 
lowed up in the green and too far from the main 
traveled road.” 

The little man sighed, and replied in sad accents: 
“Too true, yet the Scarlet Dragon was once a thriv- 
ing place ; a fine, money-breeding house. Before my 
son went away——’”’ I interrupted him. “Your 
son ; what is he and where is he now?” 

The other became visibly agitated and puffed at 
his pipe some minutes before replying. 

“Alas! worthy sir,” he said at last in a lower key, 
“my son cannot return here for reasons I dare not 
Indeed this was no cheerful house for the 


divulge. 








lad. He had his ambitions and he left me to pursue 
them.” 

“What does he do, this youngster?” gruffly broke 
in Michael. The landlord started. 

“Indeed, good sir, I cannot tell you, for | know 
not myself.” 

“Humph!” grunted my sullen companion, but I 
observed his suspicious little eyes persistently fixed 
on the man of the inn. 

I turned the talk, which had threatened to lan- 
guish. Evidently the old man did not relish the 
question about his son, and began deploring the poor 
crops. At this juncture an indefinable feeling came 
upon me that we were losing time in stopping at this 
lonely place. I am not superstitious, but I swear 
that I felt ill at ease and confused in my plans. 

On bended knee | had vowed to my lady that } 
would bring back to her unharmed the fugitive, and 
[ could never return empty handed, confessing fail- 
ure. Michael's queer behavior, too, disconcerted me. 
‘rom the outset of the chase he had turned sour ana 
inaccessible, and now he was so ill-tempered that | 
feared he would pick a quarrel with our host at the 
slightest provocation. With a strange sinking at 
the heart | asked about our horses. 

“They will be attended to, my sirs; my servant is 
a good boy. He is handy, though he can’t get about 
lively, for he was thrown in a turnip field by our 
donkey.” | was in no mood for this sort of chatter 
and quizzed the fellow as to our beds. 

‘We must be off early in the morning for we have 
important business to transact at Amboise before the 
sun sets to-morrow,” | testily remarked. 

“At Amboise—h'm! h’m! Well, I don’t mind 
telling you that you can reach Amboise by stréke of 
noon; and so you have business at Amboise, eh?” 

I saw Michael's brow lower at the questioning of 
this wheedling little man, and answeted hastily and 
rather imprudently : 

“Yes, business, my good man; important business, 
as you will see when we return by this road to-mor- 
row night with the prize we are after.” 

Michael jumped up and cried, “Damnation!” | 
saw my mistake. The landlord’s manner instantly 
altered. He looked at me triumphantly and said: 

“Beds, beds! but my honored sirs [ have no beds 
in the house. I forgot to tell you that no guest in 
years has been upstairs for certain reasons. Indeed, 
sirs, | am so embarrassed! I| should have told you 
at once that | have a day trade only. My regular 
customers would not stop here over night, for the 
house’’—here a cunning, sinister look crept over the 
fellow’s fat face—‘the house bears an evil reputa 
tion.” 

Michael started and crossed himself. Not |. I 
suspected some deep devilry and determined to dis 
cover it. 

“So ho! haunted, eh? Well, ghosts and old 
women’s stories shan’t make me budge until dawn. 
Go fetch more wine and open it here, mine host of 
the Scarlet Dragon,’ I roared. ‘The little man non- 
plussed, hesitated a moment and then trotted off. 

I saw that Michael was at last aroused. 

“What diabolical fooling is this? If the place is 
haunted I’m off!” 

“I’m hanged if | am,” I said quite bravely, as 
more wine appeared. We both sat down. The air 
had become nipping, and the blaze on the hearth was 
reassuring. Besides the wind was querulous and | 
didn’t fancy a midnight ride, even though my lady’s 
quest was an urgent one. 

Michael held his peace as the wine was poured 
out, for I insisted on the landlord drinking with us. 
We finished two bottles and I ordered more, as I 
foresaw that sleep was out of the question and deter- 
mined to make a night of it. 

“Touching upon this ghost,” I began, when the 
other bade me in God’s name not to jest. There 
were some things not to be broached in honest Chris- 
tian company. 

“A fig for your scruples,” I cried, emptying my 
glass. My head was hot and | felt bold. “A fig, I 
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say, for your bogie man nonsense. ‘Tell me, at what 
time doth this phantom choose to show itself?” The 
landlord shivered and drew his chair closer to the 
fire. 

“Oh, sir, do not jest! What I tell you is no mat- 
ter for rude laughter. Begging your pardon for my 
offer, if you will be patient I'll relate to you the story 
and how my misfortunes came from this awful visi- 
tant.” 

Even Michael seemed placated, and after I had 
nodded my head in token of assent the landlord told 
us of 


The Haunted Harpsichord. 


“Once upon a time, sirs, when the great and good 
Louis, sixteenth of his name, was king of France, 
this domain was the property of the Duc of Lang- 
lois. The Duc was proud and rich, and prouder and 
haughtier was his Duchesse, who was born Berri. 
Ah! they were mighty folk then, before the revolu- 
tion came with its sharp axes to clip off their heads. 
This inn was the stable of the chateau, which stood 
off yonder in the woods. Alas! nothing remains of 
the castle to-day but a few blackened foundations, 
for it was burnt to the earth by the red devils in 93 
But at the time I speak the chateau was a big, rich 
palace, full of gay people; all the nobility went there 
and the Duchesse ruled the land. 

“She was crazy for music, and to such lengtns did 
she go in her madness that she even invited as her 
guests celebrated singers and composers. The Duc 
was old-fashioned and hated these crazy people who 
lived only to hum and strum. He would have none 
of them and quarrels with his wife were of daily oc 
currence. Indeed, sirs, so bad did matters become 
that he swore he would leave if Messires Gluck or 
Piccini, or any of the other strolling vagabonds—so 
the Duc called them—entered his chateau. And he 
kept his word, did the Duc lhe chevalier Gluck, 
a fine, shapely man, was invited down by the Duch 
esse and amused her and her guests by playing his 
wonderful tunes on the beautiful harpsichord in the 
great salon. 

“The Duc would have none of this nonsense and 
went to Paris, where he amused himself gambling 
and throwing gold in the laps of his favorites. The 
Duchesse kept right on, and then the gossips of the 
neighborhood began to wag their busy tongues 

rhe lady of the chateau was getting very fine pleas 
ure from the company of the handsome Austrian 
chevalier. It was whispered that the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, had looked with favorable eyes upon the 
composer, and furthermore, had lent him certain 
monies to further his scheme for reforming the oper 
atic stage. 

“Reform, forsooth! All he cared for was the com 
pany of the Duchesse, and he vowed that he could 
make better music at the chateau than in noisy Paris. 
On a fine afternoon it was said that it was no un- 
common sight to see the chevalier all togged up in 
his bravest court costume, sword and all, sitting at 
his harpsichord playing music that was ravishing. 
This was out in the pretty Parc, back of the chateau, 
and the Duchesse would sit at Gluck’s side and pour 
champagne for him. All this may have been idle 
talk, but at last the Duc got wind of the rumors, and 
one night he surprised the pair playing a duo on the 
harpsichord and stabbed them to death. 

“Since then the chateau was burned down, but 
the place has been haunted. I, myself, good gen 
tlemen, have heard ghostly music, and I swear to 
you Oh, my God! listen, listen!” 

“What hellish nonsense!” blurted out Michael. | 
cautioned silence and we all listened. The old man 
had slid off his chair, his face chalky white. Mi- 
chael’s ugly mouth half opened in his black beard, 
and I confess | felt rather chilly. 

Music, faint and tinkling we certainly heard. It 
came on the wind in little sobs and then silence 
would settle upon us. 

“It is the Chevalier Gluck, and he is playing on 
his harpsichord to his Duchesse out in the fields 
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See, I will open the door and show you,” whispered 
the fat landlord. 

He went slowly to the door and we followed 
breathlessly. The wind was still high and the moon 
rode among rolling boulders of yellow, fleecy clouds. 

here, there, over yonder, look! Mother of 
hrist, look at the ghost!” and the old man pointed 
a shaking hand 

Just then the moonlight was blackened by a big 
cloud, as we again heard the tinkling music of a 
harpsichord, but we could see naught. The sounds 
were plainer now and presently resolved into the 
rhythmical accents of a gavotte. It seemed far 
away and oh! so plaintive 

“Hark!” said Michael, in a hoarse voice, “that’s 
the gavotte from ‘Pagliacci.’ Listen! Don’t you re 
member it?” 


“Pshaw !" 


I said roughly, for my nerves were all 
astir, “it’s the ‘Alceste’ music of Gluck.” 

“Look, look, gentlemen!” cried our host, and as 
the moon glowed again in the blue we saw at the 
edge of the forest a white figure; saw it, I swear, 
though it vanished in a trice as the music ceased. | 
started to follow, but Michael and the old man 
seized my arms, the door closed with a crash and we 
found ourselves staring into the fire and feeling a 
bit shaken up 

It was Michael’s turn to speak You may do 
what you please, but | stay here for the night; no 
sleep for me,” and he placed his pistols on his knee 

| looked at the landlord and I fancied that | saw 
an expression of disappointment on his face, but | 


] 


was not sure He made some excuse about being 


tired and went out of the room. We spent the re 
mainder of the night in gloomy silence, for | saw 
that conversation would but irritate my companion 
\t dawn we went out into the sweet air and I called 
loudly for Arnold, who looked sleepy and out of 
sorts when he appeared he fat old man came to 
see us off and smilingly pocketed the gold | gave for 
our night’s reckoning. 

“Au revoir, my friend,” | said, as I pressed an un 
necessary spur into my horse's flank, “au revoir, and 
look out for the ghost of the gallant Chevalier Gluck 
Fell him, with my compliments, not to play such 
latter-day tunes as the gavotte from ‘Pagliacci.’ ”’ 

“Oh! [ll tell him, you may be sure,” he answered, 
quite dryly. 

We saluted and dashed down the road to Amboise, 
We had 
ridden about a mile when a dog attempted to cross 
our path. We all but ran down the poor brute 

“Why it’s lame!” exclaimed Arnold. 

“Oh! if it were but a lame man instead of a dog,” 


where we hoped to capture our rare prize 


fervently added the groom, who was in the secret of 
our quest 

\ horrid oath rang out on the smoky morning air 
Michael, his wicked eves bulging fiercely, his thick 
neck swollen with rage, was cursing like the army 
in Flanders as related by Uncle Toby 

“Lame man! Why perdition take him, that 
hostler was lame! Oh! fooled, by God, cheated, 
fooled, swindled and tricked by that dirty scamp 
and scullion of the inn! Oh! we've been nicely 
taken in by an old wife’s tale of a ghost!’ 

I stared in sheer amazement at the man, wonder 
ing if the strangely spent night had upset his reason 
He could only splutter out between his awful 
curses: 

“Gluck, the rascal, the ghost, the man we're after! 
That harpsichord—the lying knave—that tune—I 


swore it wasn’t Gluck’s—oh! the rascal has escaped 


again. The ghost story—the villian tried to scar 
us out of the hovuse—to put us off the trac! \ 
thousand devils chase the scamp!” And Michae! 


let his head drop on the pommel of his saddle as 1 
fairly groaned in the bitterness of defeat 

I had just began a dignified rebuke, for Michael's 
language seemed inexcusable, when it flashed upon 
me that we had been duped indecd 

“Ah!” I cried in my fury, “of course, we were 


taken in. Of course, his son was the lame hostler, 
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the very prize we expected to bag! Oh, Lord! what 
will I say to my lady? We are precious sharp! I 
ought to have known better. That stuff he told us! 
Langlois, pshaw! Berri—pouf! <A Berri never 
married a Langlois, and I might have remembered 
that Gluck wasn’t assassinated by a jealous Duc. 
What shall we do?” 

We all stood in the middle of the road stupidly 
gazing at the lame dog that had given us the cluc. 
Then Arnold timidly said: “Hadn’t we better go 
back to the inn?” 

Instantly our horses’ heads were turned and we 
galloped madly back in our old tracks. Not a word 
was uttered until we reined up in front of the lonely 
house which looked more haunted by daylight than 
it did the previous night. 

“What did I tell you?” suddenly asked Michael. 

“What do you mean?” I| inquired. “Over there, 
you blind bat,” he cried coarsely and impatiently, 
and pulling out his pistol, he fired twice, thrice, a 
low, melodious sound following the reports of his 
weapon. When the smoke cleared away | saw that 
he had fired at an old worm-eaten harpsichord that 
stood against a tree facing the house. 

“The ghost,” we yelled, and then we laughed con- 
sumedly. But the shots that hit the rare instru- 
ment had results. The old, fat man appeared on the 
edge of the forest waving a large napkin as a flag 
of truce. With him was the lame hostler. 

“Mercy, gentlemen, mercy, we beseech you!” he 
bawled, and we soon surrounded both and bound 
them securely. 

“You shall pay dearly for the trick you put upon 
us, my man,” said Michael grimly, and walking our 
horses, we went by easy stages toward the castle, 
towing our prisoners along. 

When I brought the lame man to my lady, her 
face glowed with joy and her Parisian eyes grew 
brilliant with victory. 

“So you tried to escape!” she cruelly demanded 
of the poor, cowering wretch. “You shall never get 
another chance, I warrant me. Go, let the servants 
give you food and drink, and then set to work in the 
large music room first. Begin with the grands, 
then follow with the uprights. Thank you, gentle- 
men, both,” turning to us, “for the courage and 
finesse you displayed in this desperate quest. I'll 
see that you are both suitably rewarded.” We knelt 
as we kissed her be-jewelled fingers; I fancied that 
Michael regarded me sardonically. But he heid iis 
peace about the night’s adventure. 

We had, indeed, reason to feel flattered at the 
success of our dangerous expedition; for had we 
not captured, more by good luck than strategy, 
only piano polisher in old France? 


the 


‘Isabel McCall at Newport. 


MONG the musical peopie sojourning at Newport, 
A Rk. L., is Miss Isabel McCall, of the School of Ac- 
companying, at 251 Fifth avenue. This accomplished 
has appeared as accompanist at several 
Recently she accompanied for the 
concert. The Newport Herald 
referred thus to Miss McCall’s part in the program: 

“Miss Isabel McCall, pianist and accompanist, whose 
delicate touch and delightful technic quite caught the audi- 


young woman 
fashionable musicales. 
at the Casino 


soloists 


” 
ence 


Sousa. 


S JUSA’S return engagement in Berlir. is for nine days. 
He then to the Rhine cities for the third 
time, closing his German tour August 26 and sailing for 
home from Southampton September 1, on the steamship 
The tour of Sousa and his band has been an 


returns 


St. Louis. 


unqualified success 
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The Kaltenborn Concerts. 


URING all the hot and uncomfortable nights it 

was delightfully cool at the St. Nicholas Gar- 
den, where the Kaltenborn Orchestra is now in 
its third month. The programs last week were 
attractive, and, as usual, the largest audiences attended 
Tuesday and Thursday nights. By special request 
Dvorak’s symphony, “From the New World,” was re- 
peated on Tuesday evening, August 7. The soloist for that 
evening was Hermann Beyer-Hané, the ‘cellist. With the 
orchestra he played Volkmann’s “Serenade.” 

At the Thursday evening concert Gussie Zuckerman, a 
young pianist, played with the orchestra the third move- 
mgnt of Chopin’s Concerto, in E minor. The other solois: 
for the evening was Carl Hugo Engel, the concertmeister. 
Mr. Engel’s number was the Andante from the Mendels 
sohn Violin Concerto. 

The Wagner section of the program Thursday night 
included the Prelude and “Good Friday Spell” from 
“Parsifal”; “Siegfried’s Death and Funeral March,” from 
“Die Gétterdammerung,” and the Prelude from “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

“Operatic Night,” Friday, attracted a large audience, 
and the soloists for that evening were Miss Lucille Presby, 
soprano, and Hugo Schmidt, trumpet player. Several 
evenings during the week the orchestra played the “St. 
Nicholas March,” composed by Mr. Kaltenborn. The 
composition has snap and go to it and the young con- 
ductor gets an ovation after each time his piece is played. 

Last Monday night the program was a reproduction 
of one performed by Theodore Thomas at Central Park 
Garden, June 26, 1875. Last night, Tuesday, Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony was played. 
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Following are the programs for Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights: 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 16. 
Wacner Nicur. 
SG: TENN isk ons tee contawenenellvieensbbetieetrarsienil Dvorak 
PS Pence sieccvahddendonencnesbisucnschotesberssawenes ...Delibes 





Concerto, G minor (third movement) .... Saint-Saéns 


Harry Graboff. 









Waltz, Freuet Euch des Lebens............ .... Strauss 
Cvestee, TOR secs csecccccccccccesscs : éovectctesse eee 
WESGSe, Fee ce vcnrivecsscccccccscceseesessevcecees .. Wagner 
Introduction to third act Tristan und Isolde........... Wagner 
Oboe solo, Mr. Eller. 
Tristan’s Vision, Act III., Tristan und Isolde................. Wagner 
Prelude und Liebestod, Tristan und Isolde.................+- Wagner 
TOURER, “Us sacetesecvesoccedbeocsesesennsdes .... Weber 
Prelude, King Rene’s Daughter...................++- .. Edwards 
Tw. TOR FI he ac iiccwicsessoccseccvsévessessivéysxs Brahms 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 17. 
Operatic Nicart. 
Dee, TOW DOOD iis de shai wes sccevctdstievtinedeveseccs: ...Mozart 
Sie, TI. I ov odin sc cevnced cece tentibegecseneess es tent 
Pee SO Ge Be EEE Bloc on vecsepecceeredsvedvoscrssnes Rossini 
SE, Te ov ci che dicen pwecdaridecednisupeshsudsoues Weber 
VES TEE.. FOB icvccccsacseguasecesessxenets Gounod 
Mr. Heindl. 
Wa, Be Re TI, FS Bi cede sb ccvdtdcivscdesdsstosccccet- Strauss 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, Die Walkure...... Wagner 
DO Cnc vv cscccsacsccsccvscpesesscscnsies .. Bizet 
Renate’s aria; Moadteed Bathisc.s.ivcssccisvccnccsdiccssce. oekabank’ Verdi 
Mr. Heindl. 
Intermezzo, Cavalleria Rusticana..........ssccccscssccccces Mascagni 
ES Tren ctcdecndesccswtdocsiccvotecsteodcavsgvenevsetiteene Verdi 
Sailors’ Chorus, Flying Dutchman.............-.0+e0eeeeeeeees Wagner 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 38. 
Se lnk dndaececessazesestsnceccatavabesnseonres Goldmark 
GOES, © FRR Tec ccsiccdcvicccodiccscesessssoccecsesedes Bendel 
, TABS. FOB edness css vetieducessivedaconesremeetteedévured Mozart 
DIED idesccipsationssncoecoverescracepenessesthyrnapensined Gruenfeld 
SP ranrta cues atcabaddccentucadéuacstusgescesceaedel Thomas 
Selection, Cavalleria Rusticana.............0sceseeeeeeseese++ Mascagni 
Trumpet solo, Mignonette............sccccscscccccsccccseccecsccs Casey 
Mr. Schmidt. 
e-PRO Sin diis sc ndd chew ie tinccs sae ceksisvdersadeieie 
Copartete, Babsaglerses sccicvcsovccesvesesscvecccccoscsecesessaoes Litolff 
PE Coc vcesiesccertscscevtbesevccentedevescubategeunse Rubinstein 
Strings— 
POTNER. ccocsacvcccicitinsdnbasmbebioncégetatnarécepeseses Bottesini 
Violin solo, Carl Hugo Engel. 

CRD COPA ive icin 5 cectwaliveaanabesidersetbesinesédbebed Gillet 
Seloution, Tied Barteabeieesocsisgepateesscpedqressssccnsicontoes Herbert 
ER, Te. Finca skaccdbdecsdhecccepdsccveninesisenxs Raltenborn 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 10. 
DN DORs ncivcccvcesccscqetdusiddedyihtcadeetbeediesss aun 
Unfinished Sympheny..... 
RE, Te svccvaedecsccdvesionssucdtdestinscssorebacpaee Moszkowski 
Scherzo Valse—Malaguenna. 

String orchestra, Sarabande and Bourée................+ecee00e Bach 
SS GN, BRD odeere vaptibepusenbhes press conveenabeseeces Klughart 
Mr. Beyer-Hané. 

Plat CCR 60 ccicndes cechchicngrvescusinebentensenipsebiann Lassen 
TI ccctndn cose vcocsccosasedosdvicsonteeianacende Tschaikowsky 














America, 


Septem 
Singing—September 20, from 





Violin soli— 


ke, eS gE eeeeeeeeGOdard 

EE incdsccedcctelledkbdenedtacededdciess .. Popper-Hild 
Mr. Spargur. 

CPUUSONES GINO s onc oases cvsccecstnasessoscete ..»» Thomas 

ORD "6 bibs cdonsc cccwdbiddosindabiacdodas .. Moszkowski 

a css cniusteyscnannccsge . Spindier 

BE MII bk cdwtaesssecceedececces ... Wagner 





Miss Anaa Miller Wood. 


M ISS ANNA MILLER WOOD, who 1s spending the 
summer in San Francisco, has just been engaged to 
sing five alternate Sundays at the First Unitarian Church 
of that city, beginning on August 19. Miss Wood began 
teaching at her residence on the first of the month and will 
probably not return to Boston before November 1. 

On her way to San Francisco, in June, Miss Wood sang 
with the Musical Club of Portland, giving the entire pro 
gram herself, a glance at which will show the diversity of 
the music sung: 


a Fee Or asad 66 50Nsd cite cb pbicbnictidestledincbis .. Secchi 
ie Fb. Be vcttcainsss ethnesepeehetunentnoesesxete Seariatti 
Wilt Thou Be My Dearie?. Old Scotcl 


My Boy Tammy............ Old Scotch 


jebneee Brahms 


Von Ewiger Liebe.... 


EL dchtdrcarbicpsonsce Brahms 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls......... Franz 
PN ME MOOS bc crcatinercesecavdceestes Franz 
WEEE \ebbcuccdcepence ‘ X1Vth Century 
I hb ddan cducsucntdisusscsdedsedecsées . ... Strauss 
oe | a ; ..-Marie Antoinette 
TT Micusvestousesveseacvatsnene Old French air 
SP err e Chretien 
ONE PRs idee asncy ceweve cceseeeeséons Godard 
Persian Song...... ae : Burmeister 
A Swallow Flying South............. ‘ Foote 
ee ‘ - Foote 
Leave Me, if 1 Live........s.0- ... Foot 


Of Miss Wood’s singing the Portland critics had the fol 


lowing to say: 


The fourth and final concert for this season of the Musical Ciub 
was given last night at Arion Hail. it took the torm of a sung 
recital, in which Miss Anna Miller Wood was soloist ihe hali wa 
filled by the c1ub members and their triends, the audience, as a 
result, being a thoroughly musical one. Judging trom the generous 
appiause, the critical tastes of Miss Woods hearers were tuily grat 





fied. Miss Wood is artistic, both in the interpretation of her sere 

tions and in the rendition. A prepossessing manner, ¢ 

finished style of singing, very ecariy in the program put the ; 

her audience in compiete rapport. Mer voice is marked 

liancy and exceilent tone production rather than tor us rchnes 

It is a contraito with an exceptionally high range ihe mezzo tones 
are clear and ringing, whue her lower register, though nut so power 


ful, is pure, deep and flexible. 


The songs selected were peculiarly fitted for Miss Wood's artistic 


temperament. lhere was none of the florid in triluing evidence 
All the songs gave ample scope for the expression of the varivus 
emotions, from tne love songs and serenades to the sonorous German 


ballads, thence to the jaunty French chansonette, and completed by 


a round of pathetic and soufui irish folksongs regonian, June 29 
Miss Anna Miller Wood in songs of various nations delighted an 
appreciative audience iast night at Arion Hai As this was the iast 


concert for this season of the Musical Ciub the atiendance wa 
unusually large. Music lovers showed in demonstrative manner their 
admiration of Miss Wood's pleasing work. the singer possessed 
of a beautiful contralto voice of much cicarness Aul the selection 
were rendered with exquisite expression. Secchi's “Love we or Nut 
was followed by a dainty Italian song, “Gia il Soe, by Secar.a.t 
f'wo old Scotch songs, “Wiit Thou Be My Dear.« and “My Boy 
lammy,”’ were given with fine eftect The French air bbergerette, 
well merited the spontaneous recall. Lhe program closed with a 
V’ersian song by Burmeister and three charming songs by Foote 
“A Swallow Flying South,” “Love Me if 1 Live” and an Iris! 
Folksong. Edgar E. Coursen’s perfect accompaniments naturally 


contributed largely to the success of the concert.—lelegram, June 29 


It will probably be arranged for Miss Wood to sing at 
Portland again next season and also with the Salem (Ore. ) 
Choral Society. 


Winderstein’s Manager Here. 
RS. NORMA KNUPFEL, the manager of the Leip- 


sic Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Hans Win- 
derstein is conductor, has arrived in New York. Mrs. 
Kniipfel will complete arrangements for a tour of the or 
chestra in this country. The orchestra is now in Russia 
and will open its season in Leipsic eariy in the autumn 





J. F. Mount. 


This distinguished baritone singer of Bay City, Mich., 
has been visiting New York for several weeks. Last Mon 
day night he gave an impromptu recital at the New Am- 
sterdam Hotel, and later was entertained by V. W 
O’Brien, the Kranich & Bach house. Mr. Mount 
possesses an uncommonly good voice. It is likely that 
Mr. Mount will be heard in New York next season 


of 


SUMMER TERM from MAY 1 to AUGUST 12. 
The sixteenth scholastic year begins Sept. 4 and ends May 1, 
Piano and Organ—September 18, 10 a. Mm. to 12 Mm. and 2 to 4 Pp. M. 


Violia, Viola, ’Cello, Contrabass, Harp and All Other Orchestral Instruments— 
ber 19, 10 a. Mm. to 12 m. and 2 to4 Pp. M. 


Annual entrance examinations 


10 a. M. to 12 M.; 2to4 Pp. Mm. and 8 to 10 Pp. M. 


Children’s Day—September 22, Piano and Violin—10 a.m. to 12 M.; 2 to 4p. M. 
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The Clavier Company Piano School. 


HE summer session of this school came to a 
close last Saturday, August 11, and certainly 
both teachers and pupils are to be congrat 
ulated upon the satisfactory work accom- 





plished. All in attendance were either already teachers o1 
preparing to become teachers, and were dsirous to learn as 
much as possible about the Clavier Method in five weeks 
They worked earnestly under Mr. Virgil’s guidance, and 
now have returned to their respective homes far better 
qualified to teach than ever before, and with far greater 
ambition and higher aims. All who come under the in 
fluence of Mr. Virgil—one of the most earnest, competent, 
conscientious and thoughtful of teachers—cannot fail to 


et a grasp of true educational principles nor to catch 


1 


from him a spark of that enthusiasm which makes his 
teaching so forcible 

Six very successful piano recitals were given during the 
last two weeks of the session, and the playing at these 
served to prove more effectually than can any words that 
the Clavier does not make dry, unmusical mechanical play 
ers, as 1s so frequently feared. Miss Harriet Brower at her 
recital, Monday evening, July 30, played the following pro 


gram in an artistic and refined manner: 





Intermezzo, E major, op. 116, No. 6 Brahms 
lraumeswirren, F major, op. 12 Schumann 
Allegro from Faschingsschwank, op. 26 Schumann 
Impromptu, E flat major, op. 90, No . Schubert 
Preludes, A flat major, F major, op. 2 . Chopin 
Nocturne, F major, op. 15, No. 1 Chopin 
Etude, C major, op. 10, No. 7 J Chopin 
Impromptu, F sharp major, op. 36 Chopin 
Polonaise, E flat minor, op. 26, N« Chopin 
Valse, A flat major, op. 4 Chopin 
Gnomen-reigen Liszt 
Rhapsodie, No. 4 Liszt 


By her careful and intelligent interpretation of the 
various numbers on her program, Miss Brower proved 
that she not only has skillful fingers, but is also a cul 
tivated musician 

Mrs. Clara Nightingale’s recital took place Tuesday 
afternoon, July 31, and her program was as follows: 


Beethoven 


Sonata, © minor, op. 13 
Fantaisie, No. :, D minor Mozart 
Novelette, op. 21, No. 1 Schumann 
(Preceded by a Marcato, Legato and Staccato Chord Study.) 
lechnical Illustrations 
Etude, op. 120, No. 4 Duvernoy 


(This Etude will be played in several different ways, in illustration of 
the manner in which the principles of touch, accent and expres 





sion are first applied in the study of musical composition.) 
With Staccato toucl 
Invention No. 1) . . f > Bach 
} With Legato touch, | 


Exercise No. 106 (Foundation Exercises) 


Valse, A flat. op. 42.. , Chopin 
Prelude, D flat major, op. 28, No. 15 Chopin 
Etudes, G flat major, of N », and op. 10, No. 5 Chopin 


Mrs. Nightingale has an excellent touch, and produces 
a full, pure singing tone which makes it a pleasure to listen 
to her. She played all her numbers exceedingly well, but 
particularly interesting was her reading of the “Sonata 
Pathétique.” The technical illustrations were given in a 
very able manner 


The recital by John R. Rebarer, the program of which 


was as follows, occurred on Friday afternoon, August 3: 
Sonata, op. 42, No. 1 (first movement) oe { Schubert 
lo a Wild Rose. MacDowell 


MacDowell 
MacDowel 


Death Nothing Is but Cooling Night 
Witches’ Dance , 
lechincal illustrations 
Velocity Scale Study 
Octave Scale Stady 
Accent Scale 
Chord Exercise 
Reverie 
Preludes, op. 28, Nos. 1, 15, 20 and 2 ° Chopin 


MICHIGAN 


.Schitt 


CONSERVATORY OF 


I POE ES ETS ee ay Te ad ole eennl Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 40, No. 1.........++. atin wed ~+e+e++-Chopin 

This young pianist played in a refined manner, and is 
of artistic, musical temperament. He produces a very 
singing tone, and already has an excellent technic, and if 
he continues to study conscientiously for the next two o1 
three years there is no doubt that he will make a name for 
himself. Especially pleasing was his reading of the Mac 
Dowell numbers, in which he displayed great delicacy of 
touch. In the Chopin Polonaise he gave evidence that he 
is also able to play with fire and dash 

One of the most interesting recitals of the summer ses 
sion was that given on Tuesday afternoon, August 7, by 
Miss Winifred Willett, who, with the following program, 
was able to greatly charm a critical audience 


Sonata, op. 31, No. 2, D minor : Seethover 
Arpeggio Study (Common, Dominant 7th and Diminished 7th). 
Example 106 (Foundation Exercises) 
Plauderei .... ‘ Singer 
Burlesque ; Scholtz 


Valse Schutt 
Gespenster Schytte 
Ihree and four toned Chord Study 

Effect Scale. 

Song (Sea Pieces), In Changing Moods Mac Dowe 
Shadow Dance.... MacDowel 
Notturno .... ° Grieg 
Barcarolle, No. 5, A minor Rubinstein 

Miss Willett has a fine technic and the skill and control 
necessary to produce great variety of tonal effects, and as, 
besides, she is decidedly of musical temperament, het 
playing is very effective. Her interpretation of her first 
number was in every respect most artistic. The reading 
of the Adagio deserves special mention. Very charmingly 
were the shorter pieces played; “Gespenster,”” by Edward 
Schiitt, and “Shadow Dance,” by MacDowell, particularly 
so. The technical illustrations were exceedingly wel 
given. Certainly Miss Willett may be congratulated upon 
what she has already accomplished, and she should feel 
encouraged to continue her studies arduously, as doubtless 
if she does sc she will make for herself an enviable 
reputation. 

Needless to say, S. M. Fabian’s recital, which took place 
Thursday afternoon, August 9, was a brilliant success 
In spite of the terrific heat he did not spare himself at all, 
but executed the following exacting program in an admir 
able manner: 


Kleine Fuga Rheinberger 


Etudes .. . ‘ Chopin 
Valse : Chopin 
Scherzo onennd am Chopin 
Papillon Grieg 
Scherzo Mendelssohr 
Berceuse .... Iljinsky 
Rondo (Perpetuum Mobile) Von Weber 
Etude ‘ : Henselt 

Liszt 


(snomen-reigen 5 
Hochzeitsmarsch und Elfenreigen Mendelssohn- Liszt 
Soirées de Vienne, No. 6 Schubert-Liszt 
Etude , , Rubinsteir 

Perhaps the hearty applause he received from his audi- 
ence repaid him in a measure for his efforts. The “Kleine 
Fuga” of Rheinberger, his opening number, though rarely 
played, is very interesting and effective, and especially as 
interpreted on this occasion. The Chopin numbers chosen 
were Etudes, op. 25, No. 2, and op. 10, No. 5; 
Valse, C sharp minor, and Scherzo, B minor, all of 
which were received enthusiastically. Mr. Fabian not only 
plays with remarkable breadth and power, but also with 
the most delightful delicacy. His great skill in artistically 
shaded passage playing was admirably illustrated in the 
Rondo of Weber. The Etude of Henselt, “Si oiseau 
j’etais,” and “Gnomen-reigen” of Liszt were charmingly 
played. In the last three numbers of the program, of 
which a highly musicianly interpretation was given, great 
virtuosity was displayed, and the very hearty applause 


MUSIC, 


may Hide CORPS OF 
eae oe ag ALBERTO JONAS, Director. ; icieceneniion 
LANGUAGES Heads of Departments: ALBERTO JONAS, Piano ; ILSA von GRAVE-JONAS, Piano; EMINENT 
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that greeted the artist at the close of this performance 
was most certainly deserved. We cannot help regretting 
that Mr. Fabian does not allow himself to be heard more 
frequently in public 

The last recital of the summer session, by Miss Estelle 
M. Norton, was given on Friday afternoon, August 10, and 
her program was the following 
Faschingsschwank (Allegro) Schumanr 
Nocturne, F miner... ( pin 
W idmung Schumann.- Liszt 
LBarcarolle, A minor Rubinstein 
Poeme Erotique Grieg 
An den Fruhling Grieg 
Liebestraume, N ; Liszt 
Novelette, No. 1 Schumann 
La Fileuse 
Hark, Hark, the Lark 
Scherzo, op. 31, No. z ( j 

Miss Norton gave all her numbers very effectively. She 


has excellent execution, and plays with great fire and brill 


lancy 

It is decidedly as a teacher, and not alone as the l 
ventor of the Clavier and author of the Clavier Method 
that Mr. Virgil should be known, for the very rapid prog 
ress that his pupils make, not only in the acquisition olf 


technical skill but also in artistic effectiveness is quite re 
markable. For the last four or five years Mr. Virgil has 
been working to perfect his method and to find out a 
means to make technical study and study in interpretation 
fit together absolutely harmoniously. He is of opinion 
that in the beginning technic should be studied without 
any special reference to interpretation, but he believes that 
a time comes when they should go hand in hand together 


has ma 





and that this time arrives when a pupil tered the 
underlying principles of true artistic execution 

About five years ago he went to Europe, and there spent 
three years in introducing the Clavier into England and 
Germany, and in perfecting a system by means of which 
t is now possible to make practical application of all th« 
principles of piano playing, as taught by the Clavier 
Method, to the interpretation of compositions. Up to this 
time he had not developed fully all his ideas, and he felt, 
to use his own words, that “there was a wide gap between 
the study of technic and of interpretation that should not 
exist.”” His association in Germany with many of the finest 
pianists and musicians in the world gave him many new 
ideas, and the opportunity he had to study enabled him to 
complete his method and find a way to close up this gap so 
as to lead pupils direct from technic to artistic interpreta 
tion 

In order to carry out his ideas entirely satisfactorily he 
intends to work hand in hand with accomplished artist 
teachers, and therefore, at the Clavier Company Piano 
School, the aim will be not alone to give pupils the finest 
technical training in the world, but also the finest instruc 
tion in interpretation American musicians (and Mr 
Virgil amongst these) want to keep American students in 
America; the way to do this is to prove to them that they 
can get more here in the way of a thorough foundation than 
they can possibly get on the other side of the water, ther 


they will want to stay 


The Severn Trio to Make ‘a Tour. 
M R. anp MRS. EDMUND SEVERN are enjoying their 


vacation at their country home at Greenfield, Mass 
They expect to return to town early in September and re 
sume their teaching at their studios, 131 West Fifty-sixth 
street. 

While in the country the Severns have been rehearsing 
daily, and the trio, composed of Mrs. Edmund Severn, pi 
anist; Edmund Severn, violinist, and Arthur Severn, 'cell 
ist, will make a concert tour the last two weeks in August 


through the towns near Greenfield 


HELEN BUCKLEY, 


SOPRANO. 
Western Managers; HANNAH & HAMLIN, 
Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Manager: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, NEW YORK. 





MR. J. ¥. GOTTSCHALK has the honor to announce a tournee in the United States and 


RUSSIAN 
PIANIST 


Canada by the 





GODOWSKY. 


THE PEER OF THE GREATEST. 


a SEE AN EMENT: CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 
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STUTTGART, July 29, 1900. 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA ‘and his band captured 
this place, as they have the other German cities 
visited during the European tour. The concerts 
were given at the Liederhalle, and both were at- 

tended by thousands of enthusiastic Germans, and all the 





American tourists now here. 

The programs printed in 
The audiences at both the concerts given here were not 
satisfied with one encore aiter each number, but demanded 


were English and German. 


two, and invariably succeeded. 
Sousa has made an immense success in Germany. He 


has won popularity from the classes as well as the masses. 
His name seems to have a magic for German ears. 


The date of Sousa concerts at the Liederhalle were 
Tuesday, July 24. The program for the evening was as 
follows: 

Overture, TanmhBuser......ccccscvcccccescecscsccsesscvccccscees Waguer 
Cappriccio Italien... . Tschaikowsky 
Cornet solo, Minnehaha.... icone See paowsengee 
Walter B. Rogers. 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14........csscecscccccccccccccvessceeees Liszt 
Scenes Historical, Sheridan’s Ride.. -++-50usa 
Soames frame Dhe Walltlives.cccc. coccccccsesccccecsccccescceccees Wagner 
Valse, Queen of the Sea .. Sousa 
rrombone solo, Love Thoughts. . ... Pryor 
Arthur Pryor 
Pasquinade dak oe Gottschalk 
March, Hail to the Spirit of Liberty . Sousa 
larantella de! Belphego Albert 


Recital at the Greene Summer School. 


HE last and perhaps the most interesting recital of the 
series which has been given at the H. W. Greene 
Summer School of Music took place last Wednesday. The 
opened by Prof. Raphael Koester, of the 
who gave a series 


program was 
Washington College, Washington, D. C., 
of interesting violin numbers, in which he was accompanied 
Miss 
rhe interesting feature of their work was the understand 
The work was given 


by \arup, head of the piano department 
ing between the violin and.the piano. 
without previous rehearsal, but so perfect were the tech 
nical attainments of both artists and so loyal to the inter 


pretative tradition of the masters attempted that nothing 
was left to be desired. 

Phe 
instrumental recital given by Miss Alma Rosinski, pianist, 
ind Ora C. Phillips, tenor. Miss 


prize graduate from the Paris Conservatory and has for the 


second part of the program consisted of a vocal and 


Rosinski is a second 
past year been perfecting her touch under the admirable in 
Miss 


bine such exceptionally brilliant technic and such accuracy 


struction of \arup. Pianists are rare who can com 
and at the same time such delicacy. 

Mr. Phillips is one of the many examples of Mr. Greene’s 
teaching, in which seemingly most discouraging qualities of 
been by his careful and able treatment turned to 
Mr. Phillips’ many friends were greatly 
robusto 


oice have 
excellent account 
urprised on his brilliant and effective notes and 
ity with which he contrasted with them a delight- 


Mr. Phil- 


the fac 


ful mezzo voce and perfectly controlled legato. 


The American School of Opera 


827 Carnegie Halli, New York. 
Complete Instructions for Opera Repertoire in English (Grand, Light aad Comic). 


lips’ ambitions are for the opera and he will surely be 
heard there. 

The program was as follows: 
Sonate, op. 27 (first movement). . Beethoven 









SNE: WE PR Ra 6p 0 0s hee densbatentesenvocebeaséetes Truhn 
TE Fs ctcedg ctv tectecsedihivenesetccdedsst ond vescoesiusceee Spohr 
TS en TAIN io din 505 Sieh sé cede Mes b08s ote se bincdi edddebe Kucken 
SORE GR. Divan aiersercuistas eerie Chaminade 
Mazurka Chopin 
NE, Gh CR oddcs cass ccdivc covcccabesynesieeceatremankeredess Bohm 
DE coud cacesccesdcbercdisaderivgetédabtetaques béqestebecbhackaons Ries 
DRE | dcndone 6g ctctenced sppiseoct cansdeaweddudacevepeone Rubinstein 
I inidin éndimavevdcuse tends oeecnbtserstaceaminernsdthts Paderewski 
Ee ee EET EP ee ee 
Queen of the Spring........ccscccesccscvcccccvcccsessccsvceceess Pinsuti 
BN ic ncwecedesccncccnccecccscsvcvesesosncsoccstpbcocessepe Temple 
FR Diier Bid isc db cpees hesetivvdanseests dodocdedssteustasvans Lang 
NE ii oie. cca ads Glued dade caleenoein etka enek Rubinstein 
RE RS a cikcice + osc ccs sntdighatevarpiaenstansrstsambeade Chopin 


Cin vcs ocdscecnessccrsccvovensiactmeandesns eeeastmies Per Lasson 





Israfel ... 

Say Yes 

EE ai onnkcosccevestenveienssndsnbesseeatheecedess .. Shelley 
Valse Chromatique..............- Godard 


Crowds Hear Innes at Atlantic City. 


ATLANTIC CITY, August 12, 1900. 
HERE seems to be no limit to the popularity and 
success of Innes and his band 
mium at every performance, and last night fully a thou 
sand persons were turned away from the Music Hall un 
It is a remarkable tribute 


Seats are at a pre 


able to find even standing room. 
to Innes and his band. 
There is something new, inspiring and invigorating in 
every number played, while the appropriateness of each 


The Innes programs are a study 


selection is universally commented upon. Innes has met 
with a success far beyond his most sanguine expectation, 
and not a little of it is due to the capable body of musi 
cians with which he has surrounded himself. His soloists 
for the festival concerts are artists of exceptional ability 
Miss Frances Boyden and Madame Helene Noldi are re 
peating the successes scored by them in the early part o 
the season, while Signor Alberti is a prime favorite with 
the patrons of the Innes Music Hall at the head of the 
Steel Pier. 

Innes has but four weeks longer to stay, after which he 
will begin a semi-annual tour which will extend as far as 
San Francisco. His band will also be heard in the South 
ern part of the country in the early spring. 


Mme, de Wienzkowska’s Vacation. 


FTER a work, Wienz 
A kowska is spending a delightful vacation at Twin 
Mountain, in the White Mountain region, New Hamp 
The artist will return to New York October 1 and 
open her piano playing according to the 
Leschetizky system. Madame Wienzkowska is the only 
who represents him in 
The famous Vienna instructor takes a spe- 


hard season's Madame de 


shire. 
classes for 
assistant of Professor Leschetizky 
this country 
cial interest in the success of Madame de Wienzkowska’'s 
the United States. Madame de Wienzkowska 
addressed, Steinway Hall, 147 West 
Eighty-second street, New York city. 


classes in 


may be care or 





Faculty of the School : 


WM. G. STEWART F. X. ARENS, E. J. MEYER, 8. C. BENNETT, H. W. HENRY W.SAVAGE,Grau-Savage 
S. C, BENNETT GREENE MARIE BISSELL, MAX BENDHEIM, A. Y Opera Co. and Castle Square 
BEN TEAL. CORNELL. ANNA LANKOW, THEO. J. TOEDT, EMMA Opera Co; THE BOSTONIANS, 
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=" Term commences September 3, 1900. 
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. Pianiste 
Pianist 

. Soprano 
Pianiste 

. Soprano 
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Pianiste 
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Composer 


PETSCHNIKOFF, . 
GODOWSKY, . . 
SCHILLER, nsneune, 
SIEVEKING,. . . 
MACONDA, . 
a 
SE hw a 
is + + 
PRESTON, . . 
MILLS, LOTTA, 
OVERSTREET, . . 


RIEGER, wen =. 
LACHAUME, . . 

SHAY, JESSIE, . . Pianiste 
VAN DEN HENDE, . Celliste 
Richard Arnold String Sextette, 
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ENGAGEMENTS WITH ALL ARTISTS, 
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From London. 


LONDON, August 3 100 


USIC has, of course, some sway in London, 
but not would expect 
from a metropolis so magnificent in other 
: respects. And in this conneciion it seems 
in all fairness that the English are less musical than the 
other great civilized nations of the earth. Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, in brief, nearly every European 
capital has its permanent orchestra. 

But in London, notably the best orchestral work is ac 
complished by an imported German conductor of interna 
tional fame, and even at that the marvel of it all is that he 
can realize such results with the material furnished him 


to the extent one 


We must lift our hats to her glorious oratorio and festi 
val choruses, to her Sir Arthur Sullivan and Reeves, Sant 
ley, Lloyd and others, yet after all to our perhaps imper- 
fect vision there seems to be lacking a clearly defined musi 
cal atmosphere. An American artist going to London must, 
as a rule, be contented with a papered performance for re 
clame only--an appearance at Lady So-and-so’s musicale, an 


evening at Alma Tadema’s, or a reception given by those 


always loyal friends of worthy American musicians, Mr. 
and Mrs 
now would-be tenor, was given a 
room of one of the most distinguished of the English no 
bility. It that 


able to mediocrity, which gave to a very ordinary accept 


Henschel. Only recently a one time baritone, but 


concert in the drawing 


was “inflooence,” mystic power so invalu 


a chance hundreds of 


But to be fair, it is 


able ballad singer impossible to 


worthier artists not in England alone 


that this phase of social rather than artistic success ob 
tains. It is prevalent everywhere and will always be the 
handicap and the bane of every true artist 

Everybody interested in the school of modern music 


would have been delighted to witness the first performance 
of “La Tosca” in England at ( 
everybody knows the hideous brutality and realism of 


‘ovent Garden. Of course, 


Sar 


dou’s great play, and in the setting of such a tragedy to 


music Puccini had the enormous advantage of artists like 
Scotti and De Lucia 


So abs 


in the interpretation of the 
lutely did 
themselves to the demands of each scene that one 


Termina 


three principal roles this trio abandon 
was in 
constant anxiety lest they should overtax their endurance 
the 


against a possible breaking down, but tremendous power all 


voice for a final climax or 


Here was no saving of 
the way through the performance. It was indeed thrilling 
in the extreme. It must be left to musicians to go into the 
musical details of the work, for this is indeed a field of pit 
falls and danger for one who must content himself with a 
genuine love of music while regretting the lack of scientific 


JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 


THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 
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Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara | 





Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public. 


WILL RESUME TEACHING SEPTEMBER I!7. 





Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 
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Tour we Principal European Cities. 














Management : 
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knowledge. One can, however, confess to great enjoyment 
not only of the singing and acting, but also of the beautiful 
orchestration. 

Puccini’s great fondness for sharply defined contrasts 
is apparent in nearly every scene, and admiration is abso- 
lutely compelled for his master stroke in this direction. 
The composer was again fortunate in having Mancinell 
in the conductor’s chair. Just two phases of the per- 
formance seemed regrettable—the putting to music of such 
a gruesome, morbid story, and the undeniable fact that 
no composer or artists in the world can successfully sup- 
plement such a terrific scene as that between Scarpia and 
La Tosca, in which she stabs him to death. By the com- 
pression of the original five acts of the play into three, 
great ends the second act and 
fairly blankets in power the act which follows. The ex- 
quisite portrayal of the dawn by Puccini in the orchestral 
prelude to this last act will be better done in New York 
for next sea- 


this scene of the opera 


than in London, so a great treat is in store 


son’s opera-goers in America. Puccini himself will 
come, too, so an added interest will be given to the first 
night of “La Tosca” at home 

There is a very modest little organization in London 
known as the “You Be Quiet” Club. It consists to date 


of 137 members, with the list headed by Hans Richter and 
Archibald 
quiet 


ended by the undersigned. The president is one 


Ramsden, who, enough, never will keep 
when you especially wish him to, yet a bluff, hearty good 
fellow and a pioneer in the field of good music in England 
Other well-known members are Edward Lloyd. William 
Charles A. Ellis, Rudolph Aronson, N. Vert 
George Maxwell, Anton Van Rooy, Joseph Bennett, J. L 
Toole, Sidney Jones, Raymond Roze and a host of others 
well The ad 


mission fee is 5§ income 


strange 


300sey, 


literary circles 


the en 


known in musical and 


shillings, and ormous 


realized is most judiciously expended in promoting a 


spirit of good fellowship among the members. The quar 


club are in 


ters of the a room over the piano wareroot 
of the president, and in a nearby music room some of the 
greatest and most successful singers of to-day came as 
veritable novices to have their voices tried by the English 
concert manager Narcisse Vert Sellini as a composer 
music is dead, but Bellini as a maitre d’hotel still lives 
and in a snug little restaurant in the rear of St. Georg 
Church, so famous for its many notable weddings, tl 
“You Be Quiet” Club lunch nearly every day 

lo close just an incident in the life of a great singe 
who recently finished a successful tour in America 
It has to do with the lady’s attempt to get a pet dog int 


England without procuring the most essential documer 
before sailing from America. On her arrival here she was 
compelled to sign an ironclad agreement that she would 








23 


keep the canine in one three months, that she 
would not move him from this place under heavy pena!ty, 
the 
hydrophobia, although, incidentally, Anglophobia not only 
Madame kept her 
yielded, with a 


her her 


place lor 


imposed because of great stress laid in England on 
is unpunishable, but rather encouraged 
pledge faithfully but at 
woman's the 


majesty ol 


while last 


took 
the 


ior a 


and dog with on 
But 


the 


weakness, 


journey elsewhere the English law 
had great 
countless good dollars from the 
at home and haled to court and compelled to yield up of 


And 


been violated, so artist who has charmed 


pockets of music lovers 
several hundred 


these same dollars, rumor has 


than the dog will ever be 


Frep. R 


she was madder 


LCOMEE 


A Close Shave for Shelley. 
LBERTUS SHELLEY, the violinist, 


proved himself 


A 


a hero while on a recent visit Hackensack, N. J 
He was rusticating under an apple tree surrounded by 
a bevy of young ladies, when a cry Fire!” came from 
a neighbor’s house As quick time is one of Shelley's 
hobbies his long legs seemed only make a triangle 
around the corner, and in hemi-dem mi quaver time he 
took in the situatior \ gasoline stove seemed enveloped 
n a blaze, the flam« eaching to the ceiling and the place 
was filled with dense and odoriferous smoke William 
Stedman, clad in a tennis suit (host of Mr. Shelley), was 
on hand at the right moment. Both young men grabbed the 
burning stove and threw it out of the kitchen door Mr 
Shelley is one of the New York College Music pro 
fessors, but his many private pupils will be glad to hear 
that he was not injured 


Earl Gulick’s Busy Summer. 


ries GULICK, the boy soprano, has had a busy 
u t He | re t I t nd recitals in 


Indiar I W M 1 On August 

1 Pre nt McKinley's priv ‘ ittached t he 
non which \ Earl w ng 1 the littl 
ea \ m | g M McKinley Sin 

ie ¢ Earl has t ‘ t resort th 
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Nme. de WIENZKOWSKA, Pianiste-Teacher. 


Prof. LESCHETIZKY’ 


Sole Principal Assistant 
in America. 


STEINWAY HALL, or 147 WEST 82d STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—"' Mme. WIENZKOWSKA'S success as a piano virtuoso and a teacher is eminent.’ 


PADEREWSKI 
complete knowledge of her art.” 


“Mme WIENZKOWSKA is a finished pianiste, and possesses extraordinary 


ability f communicating to others a 
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CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


THE ATHENAEUM HOTEL, t 
August ul, 1900. 


Tuesday evening, August 


N the 
8, when the anniversary of the opening of the 
original assembly was celebrated, many brilliant 


Amphitheatre on 


and amusing addresses were delivered. THE 
MusicaL Courter prints in this issue the speech 
made by Frank Chapin Bray, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the clever editor of the Chautauquan Magazine, and later 
will present a number of the other humorous orations. 
Mr 
‘A dozen there was a time 
that I knew all about Chautauqua, for I had been brought 
to Fair Point to the camp meetings. We had come to the 
first Chautauqua assembly, and we had come year after 
I was a member of a 





Bray spoke as follows: 


years when I thought 


ago 


year as the seasons rolled around. 
group of six families who lived in a barn of a cottage, 
where had to be stretched on wires to make 
separate sleeping places, after the literal family board had 
been taken from the saw horses and leaned up against the 
wall for the night. I sat on the edge of the platform at 
the old auditorium and gazed up at P. P. Bliss, the sweet 
sang and played the little cabinet organ 
I heard Professor Sherwin scold his choir into excel- 
and loved to hear my mother sing ‘The Winds Are 
Whispering’ as went about her cottage work. Cor 
had wakened me of a morning, and I re- 


curtains 


singer, as he 


ir nce, 
she 
cornet 

1 T ’ ~ > 
membered on other mornings Van Lennep’s call to prayer 


wins 











from the Oriental House. I munched peanuts ‘round 
about Jerusalem—the model of Jerusalem that used to 
stand near the pier—and I had plucked souvenirs from 
the plaster cities in the Holy Land in its days of artificial 
glory. I had learned the the Bible in B. T. 
Vincent’s children’s class in Tent A, off the old audi- 
torium, where Frank Beard chalk-talked to us, and later 
I had listened to the “Better Not” addresses of Bishop 
Vincent, which were later published in book form. I had 
worked in the first Assembly Herald office, on Whitfield 
avenue, when the papers were brought from Mayville in a 
buggy, and I had set type in the printing office back ot 
I had seen my father and my grandfather 
graduated with the pioneer class of 1882 of the C. L. S 


texts of 


the grocery. 
=..&., 
and I had picked ferns in this very ravine where the 
amphitheatre now is, transplanting them to adorn our 
cottage front. In fact, I really believe that I conceitedly 
imagined that I had helped to make Chautauqua. 

“The years have brought me back to the Chautauqua ot 
the present day, a Chautauqua bigger and broader than 
ever, only to realize that I helped to make Chautauqua 
about as much as a certain boy helped to make a cabinet 
His mother asked him how he was getting along, and he 
replied: ‘Immense; I helped to build that cabinet over 
“What did you do?’ said she. ‘I carried out the 
shavings.’ Perhaps there are too many even of us old 


there.’ 


Chautauquans who have only carried out the shavings. 
“Chautauqua appeals to me in a different way now 
It is more than a summer pleasure city. Just so far as we 
carry Chautauqua into the communities whence we come 
is its mission to be accomplished. The Chautauqua ol 
to-day lasts all the year around. It has both summer and 
winter phases. The amphitheatre may stand for the sum 
mer phase of social gathering, introductory to the more 
work of the rest of the year. 


serious The more serious 


branch of Chautauqua is typified by the Hall of Philosophy, 
a classic temple of home culture, and the spirit of Chau. 
tauqua, manifest from first to last in all phases of its de 
velopment. is getting represented in the new 
memorial Hall of The Christ, standing for service in its 
highest and best sense, service without which Chautauqua 
is nothing. I sometimes like to think that there is virtue 
in a touch of the hem of Chautauqua’s garment. I am 
certain that in this day of commercialism, selfish greed 


visibly 


and sordid strife the spirit of Chautauqua calls us to ex- 
tend the hand to help, not clench the fist to keep. You in 
your small corner and I in mine may deem the highest 
meed of praise to be that we have served our fellow men.” 


* a + 


Prof. Homer B 
ciated with 


York, 


the Summer School’s English Literature de 


Sprague, of New who is asso 


partment, has again succeeded in exerting upon his stu 


dents an elevating influence, for he is a deep thinker, 
versatile scholar and gifted teacher, his colossal brain re 
vealing great truths in his utterance of broad, lucid inter 


pretations. 


As music must be to a true artist, so literature is to this 
professor. Hear the latter declaim these rumbling, son 
orous lines: 

So stretched out huge in length the arch fiend la 


Or: 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 
and you will not soon forget them 


discovers fine 


The manner in which he analyzes motives 
points and explains the force or import of a 


Then, too, his 


situation is 
convincing and educational perception is 


ever sensitive as keen; his human sympathy exquisitely 


refined. In a “Paradise Lost” lecture delivered before one 
of his classes here this season he read 

Forthwith from every squadron and each band 

The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 

Their great commander; godlike shapes and forms 


Excelling human; princely dignities; 
And powers that erst in heaven sat on throne 


Though of their names in heavenly records r 
Be no memorial, blotted out and rased 
By their rebellion from the books of life 
‘Be no memorial,” repeated Professor Sprague, dwell 
ing on each ominous word. “Pathetic thought!” he said 


* 7 . 


In addition to his prescribed work in the class room, Dr 


Sprague gave five Shakespearian lectures which were, as 
“Macbeth, 
a study in His 
Esthetics ;” 
“Hamlet 


their topics indicate, both artistic and scientific 
a study in Soul Perdition;” “Julius Czsar 
tory;” “The Merchant of Venice, 
“The Tempest, a Study in Character Allegory;” 
\ Study in Morbid Logic.’ 


a study in 


a. 
Dr. H. R. Palmer, conductor of the Chautauqua choir 

is a very gifted leader. He has wonderful control over his 

chorus, and, considering the short time at his disposal, tl 
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musical effects he frequently produces are marvelously 


good. 
ee 


Each day I. V. Flagler, who for many years has been a 
familiar figure here, presides at the organ in the amphi- 
theatre, playing, as occasion may demand, at services, con- 
The very 
difficult to manipulate, the coupler ‘great to swell” making 


certs and rehearsals. organ is, unfortunately, 
the key action exceedingly heavy 

A careful observation of Mr. Flagler’s performance leads 
to the conclusion that in consideration of the success with 
which prominent American organists who make extended 
concert tours meet, he should next winter profit by their 


admirable example and undertake a similar venture 


* * * 


Herbert Tew, basso, of London, England, is making an 
exceedingly favorable impression here with his exception- 
ally fine singing. This artist’s vocal work requires extend 
ed notice; it will bear a careful analysis, and further ac- 
counts will be reserved for future columns. 

He is a gentle 


Mr. Tew comes from London, England 


man of unmistakable culture and distinguished presence 


* + * 


he Chautauqua choir, orchestra and soloists are rehears- 
ing for the performance of Gaul’s “Holy City,” which will 


take place in the amphitheatre on Monday evening, Au 
gust 13. 
.¢ 6 
Owing to the temporary illness of H. B. Vincent it un 
expectedly became necessary to secure the services of an 
ther accompan ind musicians and critics will agree 
hat the Assembly’s authorities have been exceedingly 
fortunate in effecting the immediate appointment of the 
gifted and competent New York arist, Miss Kate Stella 
Burr, who chanced to be visiting Chautauqua 
e wos 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Wheeler, of New York, ar 


apabl 


j 


1 
VOoCal at 


r, being the c 


the season here Mr. Wheele 


Summer School's 





1 popular director of the 


upied with engagements of a 


nature 


1 
tessional 


r of the Americanized 


Mrs. Emily M 
System of Delsarte, |! 
addresses here, the 
Book” ind 


Note 


Bishop, teache 
as given a number of very interesting 
From a 


including ‘Leaves 


“The Speaking Voice 


topics 
Teacher's ‘*: 
* . * 


Selma 


Mrs. K. M 


Morning Times’ associate editor, who, at the large and bril 


\ prominent visitor is Jarvis, the 
I 7 
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liant Southern reception held in the drawing room of the 
Hotel Atheneum on Thursday evening, August 9, was ap 


pointed general Southern representative and presented 
with a badge reading “Sunny South.” 
ss 
It is impossible to secure an entirely adequate view 


of the Chautaqua Amphitheatre, the place being of such 
size and shape that the interior cannot be presented in its 
impressive completeness. Neither are satisfactory photo 
graphs of the exterior to be found, for the building is sur 
rounded by trees and houses 


- = 


For the facilitation of future reference, the week’s daily 
schedule is here briefly and separately presented: 


Sunpay, AUGUST 5 


Address: “Methods of Bible Study.” Dr. Lincoln Hulley 
Sermon sishop J. M. Thoburn. 
Assembly Convocation. 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles. Vesper Service 
Sacred Song Service. 
Monpay, Aucust 6 
Address sishop Thoburn. 
Lecture President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
Lecture: “The Unconscious Influence of the Dutc Dr. J. M 
Buckley. 
Missionary Conference 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles. Round Table “The 
Influence of Greek Art in Modern Life.’ A. T. Van Laer 
Lecture I. “The Essential Element of Child Training.” J. I 
Hughes. 
Illustrated Lecture “From Hudson to Thames.” Robarts Harper 
Tuespay, AUGUST 7 
Address: Bishop Thoburn 
Lecture President Benjamin I. Wheeler 
Lecture “That Brilliant Fool, the Subiminal Self Dre. J. M 
Buckley 
Missionary Conference 
Lecture Il. “Froebe Influence on Higher Education J. 1 
Hughes. 
“Old First Night.” Anniversary of the pening of the origina 
Assembly 
WeEpNEspAy, AuGusT 8 
Address: Bishop Thoburn 
Lecture President Benjamin I. Wheeler 
Concerts in the Amphitheatre 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles. Round able “W 
We Should Study the Greeks.” 
Lecture Ill. “Charles Dickens, England's Greatest Educator.” J] 
L. Hughes. 
Illustrated Lecture: “Paris.”” Robarts Harper 
Tuurspay, AuGuST 9 
Address Bishop Thoburn. 
Lecture: President Benjamin I. Wheeler 
Lecture “Moody His Peculiarities and His Power Dr. J. M 
Buckley. 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circles. Round Table “Greek 
Literature."’ George M. ( se 


Influence in Englis! 
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Lecture: IV. “The New Nature Study.” J. L. Hughes 

Addresses Under the auspices of the Deaconesses’ Convention 
tishop Charles H. Fowler presiding 

Fripay, AUGUST 10 

Address: Bisisop Thoburn 

Lecture: President Benjamin I. Wheeler 

Question Box: Dr. J. M. Buckley 

Lecture: Standards of Living.” Mrs. Eden H. Richards 

Lecture: V. “The Bad Boy.” J. L. Hughes 

Illustrated Lecture Round the World in a Man-o’-war Robarts 
Harper. 

Initiation of the class of 1904 


May HAMILTON 


Leopold Lichtenberg. 





American born, and one of the great violit 
virtuosi that America has produced Leop 
Lichtenberg, the principal the violin de 
partment of the National Conservatory. Lich 

tenberg is one of those wonder children who has outlive 
the prodigies of his childhood, who has more than ve 


fied its golden promise This San Francisco boy 


the heart of one of the great violinists in the annals of 
music, Henri Wieniawski, who, after hearing the lad, at 
once elected him as a prize pupil, and during the Polis! 
artist's American tour the little Lichtenberg played at all 
his concerts and enraptured his audiences by the boldness 
and brilliancy of his performances. Three years of hard 
work in the Brussels Conservatoire transformed Lichten 
berg into a master, and he often played before royalty and 
made a tournée in Belgium as a substitute for Wieniawsk 
and with astounding success 

His subsequent career is history He returned to the 
United States and appeared nist at all the 
principal concerts and in all the large cities. After a resi 
dence in Boston and a membership in the famous Boston 
Symphony Orchestra he accepted an invitation m Mr 


Thurber to conduct the violin class« 


servatry, where he has been ever since 

As a virtuoso Lichtenberg is distinguished by imps 
cable intonation, a big, beautiful, liquid, sonorous tone, a 
rare sympathy, and acumen in interpretation. His inter 
pretative powers are not limited t iny one school, for t 
the broad classic style of the German he unites the das! 
fire, and resiliency the Belgiar He | a fascinating 
personality on the concert stage and in the classroom, a 
personality that at once enchains the attention of the pul 


and of his many pupils 


Those taking part in a recent concert at Glen Park 
Col., were Mrs. George Spalding, Miss Charlotta Bix 
ler, Miss Dolce Grossmayer, Mrs. Spencer, Miss Weinburg 


and Miss Ione Phelps 
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Love, Music and Exile. 


HEN Paolo arrived at Milan with his mu- 
sic under his arm—in that fair season, 
when for him the sun shone brightly 

day and all the women were pretty 
he met the Princess. The girls in the store had given her 

this title because she had a soft, refined face and delicate 
hands, but principally because she was somewhat reserved, 
and in the evening when her companions rushed out into 
the Arcade like a flock of sparrows, she preferred to go 
alone, in her little white scarf, to her home near the 
Porta Garibaldi. Paolo and she had: met while he was 
strolling about, chewing the cud of musical fancies, or of 
dreams of youth and glory; it was one of those blessed 
evenings when, the less weighty the purse the lighter is the 
heart to leap up to the clouds or the stars. He felt a pleas- 
ure in combining the fair fancies that filled his brain, with 
that graceful figure which walked so lightly before him, 
lifting up her poor gray gown when compelled to step off 
the footpath on the points of her rather soiled boots. He 
met her two or three times in the same way and finally they 
spoke. She burst out laughing at his very first words, 
laughed whenever she met him and went on her way. Then 
Paolo at that time had 





every 


one evening when it was raining 
still an umbrella—she accepted the shelter, and they walked 
arm in arm along the street that was just beginning to be 
deserted. She told him she was called the Princess, and he 
walked with her some forty yards beyond the gate. She 
did not wish that anyone, he least of all, should see in what 
castle of 30 francs a month the parents of the Princess 
lived 

In this fashion two or three weeks passed. Paolo waited 
for her in the Arcade, cringing in his poor 
coat that the January wind glued against his legs; she ap 
proached slowly and quietly, her muff against her face red 
dened by the cold, and stole her arm under his, and then 


summer Over 


they amused themselves by counting the stones, walking 
leisurely, although there were two or three degrees of frost 
Paolo chattered often about fugues and canons, and the 
girl asked him to explain the things to her. The first time 
she visited his room on the fifth floor, and heard him play 
on the piano one of the romances he had often spoken 
about, she began to understand in a sort of cloudy way, 
while she looked around half curious, half frightened; she 
felt her eyes moisten and gave him a good kiss—but this 
was very long afterward. 

The girls in the store gossiped in low tones behind the 
piles of paper boxes, and the heaps of flowers of ribbons, 
about the Princess’ new sweetheari, and a good 
this young man who had an overcoat like the 


e of God, and never gave his girl as much as a ribbon 


laughed 
deal about 
grac 
Che Princess pretended not to hear, turned her back and 
titched away, silent and proud 

The poor, great artist that was to be, had spoken so much 
of future glory, and of all the other fine things that follow 
in the train of My Lady Glory, that she could not accuse 
him of passing* himself off for a Roman Prince, or Sicilian 
Baron. One time he wished to make her a present of a 
ring, a plain circlet of gold set with half a mock pearl; she 
blushed and thanked him with emotion, for the first time 
pressed his hand warmly, but would not accept the present. 
Perhaps she had divined what privations the poor trinket 
would entail on the Verdi of the future, and yet she had 
taken presents from the other without such scruples and 
Then, to do honor to Paolo, she 


without such gratitude. 


vent to heavy expenses. She got on credit a jacket at one 


re, bought a cl mantle at another, and some glass 


reap 


FRITZ KREISLER, 
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Address : 


jewelry in the Galleria Vecchia. The ocher had given her 
a taste for certain elegancies. Paolo did not know it, for 
his part, nor did he know she had run into debt, and said, 
“How pretty you look to-day.”” She was delighted to hear 
him tell her so, and was happy at owing for the first time 
nothing of her beauty to her lover. 

On Sunday, when it was fine, they went walking outside 
the barrier, or along the fortifications, to Isola Bella or 
Isola Batta, to one of those terra firma islands that lie in 
a sea of dust. Those were days of mad extravagance, and 
when the time came to pay the shot the Princess repented 
of the follies of the day, felt her heart sad, and went to 
lean her elbows at the window which looked into the little 
garden. He would come and join her, sitting by her side, 
shoulder to shoulder, and the pair, their eyes fixed on the 
square of verdure while the sun was setting behind the 
Arch del Sempione, felt a great, sweet, melancholy joy 
When it rained, they had other ways to kill time; they 
rode in the cars from the Porta Nuova to the Porta Tice- 
nese, or from the Porta Ticenese to the Porta Vittoria, or 
spent thirty soldi in driving in a carriage for two hours like 
rich folk. The Princess rolled up lace, or arranged the 
folds of crape on the brass standards on the counter for 
six days of the week, thinking of the Sunday’s holiday. 
Paolo often had no dinner the day before or the day after 

They passed the winter and spring in this way, playing at 
love as children play at fighting or going to church. She 
did not feel in a mood for it, and the lover felt himself too 
poor to speak. Yet she really was fond of him, but she had 
suffered too much on account of the other and believed 
now she had better sense. Poor girl! She never sus- 
pected that, after the other, now when she really loved, the 
only proof of love which her better instincts suggested 
was not to throw herself into his arms. 

Oh, the pleasant days when they walked arm in arm 
inder the flowering chestnut trees, without hiding them- 
selves, without seeing the fine silk dresses which passed in 
heir carriages and four, or the new hats of the young men 

Oh, the Sundays, 
the lovely evenings 


who caracolled along, cigar in mouth. 
when they made a feast on § francs; 
when they stood for an hour at the door before parting, 
*xchanging twenty one, holding each other’s 
iands, while the passers-by hurried on shivering. When 
they began they did not believe that they would come to 
seriously love each other; now, when they had proof of it, 


words in 


they experienced other anxieties. 

Paolo had never spoken to her about the other fellow; 
he had divined his existence from the first time that the 
Princess had taken shelter under his umbrella; he had 
divined it by a hundred nothings, a hundred insignificant 
particulars, a certain mode of acting, the tone of certain 
words. The girl possessed the utmost rectitude of heart 
and told him all. Paolo said nothing 

They knew that one day or other this good time must 

They both knew it, and did not think 
because they had still before them the 
grand days of youth. He, 
what relieved by the confession the girl had made, as 
though it had removed all at once every scruple, and would 
render easier for him the moment of saying “‘adieu.’ 

On that moment they both often thought quietly as of 
something inevitable, with a certain anticipated resignation 
of ill omen. 


come to an end. 
much about it, 


moreover, felt himself some- 


Meanwhile they loved each other. When that day came 
indeed it was a very different story 

Paolo, poor devil, was sadly in need of boots and cents. 
His had worn out pursuit of the 


phantom of his dreams as an artist and of his youthful 


n his 


boots been 
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ambition. The wretched folly of his love was costing dear 
At twenty-five, when one is rich only in heart and soul, 
one has no right to love, be it even a princess. You have 
no right to turn your gaze for one single moment, under 
penalty of falling into the abyss, from the splendid illusion 
which has fascinated you and which may be the star of 
your future. You must go onward, ever onward, with 
hungry, fixed eyes intent on that beacon light, the heart 
shut up, the ears deaf, the foot unweary and inexorable— 
must it even tread on the heart itself! Paolo was‘sick and 
no one knew anything about him for three whole days, not 
even the Princess. The miserable, tedious days had begun 
in which the roads out of the city are nothing but dust, 
when there is nothing to do but look at shop windows and 
read the placards on the walls—the days when the water 
that runs under the bridge makes one dizzy, and when one 
looks up the spires of the Duomo always catch the eye 
In the evening, when he waited for her, it was colder than 
usual, the time seemed longer, and the princess had not 
her usual light and active gait. 

At this time he was offered a colossal fortune, some- 
thing like 4,000 francs a year, for going to pound pianos 
He accepted with as much 
Then he thought of 


in American concert gardens 
joy as if he had a right to choose 


the Princess. In the evening he invited her to supper, 
and took a private room at the Caffé Biffi, like a rich 
profligate. He had received an advance of a hundred 


francs, and spent a good part of it. The poor girl opened 
her eyes at this banquet of Sardanapalus, and after coffee, 
her head feeling rather heavy, she leaned her shoulders 


against the wall as she sat on the sofa. She was rather 
pale, rather sad, but more beautiful than ever. Paolo 
pressed his lips to her cheek. She let him do so, and 


looked at him with surprised eyes, as if she had a presenti 
ment of some misfortune. He felt as if his heart was held 
a vise, and by way of telling her he loved her fondly 
asked what they would have done had they never met 
The Princess sat silent, turning her head away from the 
did not stir in order to hide 


it 


light, with closed eyes; she 
heavy, glistening tears that ran and ran down her 


When Paolo perceived her tears, he was surprised 


the 
cheeks 
it was the first time he had seen her weep 
‘What is the matter?” 
She gave no reply, or said 
She always spoke thus 


he asked 
‘Nothing,”’ 
for 


with a choking 


voice he was not expansive 
ind had the reserve of a child 
Do you think about the other?” asked Paolo for the 


first time. 

‘Yes!” she nodded with her head Yes! and it was 
true. Then she began to sob 

The other! That meant the past; 
lays of sunshine and joy, the springtime of youth, her poor 
Paolo to 


sad 


that meant the fair 


from one 


she 
it meant, the 


affections destined thus to drag along 


another, without weeping too much when was 


vithout laughing too loud when she was gay; 
present that was departing, the youth who now was part of 
flesh flesh, and who would become a 
ranger to her, within a month year or 
Paolo at the same time, perhaps, was vaguely revolving the 
same thoughts, and had not courage to open his lips. He 
folded her closely in his arms, and began to weep with her 
They had begun with laughing 
stammered the Princess, 


f her 


her heart, 


within a two 


“You will leave me?” 
“Who told you so?” 

I divine it. You will go away?” 
She looked at him for 


then turned away and wept 


“No one; I know it, 


He nodded his head 
again, with eyes full of tears, 
softly. 
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Then, perhaps, because her head was not quite right, or 
her heart too full, she began to ramble in her talk, and told 
lim what she had always concealed through timidity or 
self-respect. She spoke of her first lover. ‘hey were not 
rich at home to speak the truth; her father had a trifling 
post on the railroad, her mother did embroidery, but her 
ight had been bad for a long time; and then the Princess 
had entered a store to help the family a little. Then, part 
ly the fine dresses she saw, partly the fine speeches made to 
her, partly example, partly vanity, partly weakness, partly; 
her companions, partly the young man who was always at 
her heels, had done the rest. She did not think she did 
wrong in hiding it from her parents; father was a gentle 
nian, mother a saint; they would have died if they had sus 
pected the thing, and would not have thought it possible, 
although they had exposed their daughter to temptation 
The fault was all hers—or rather ic was not I 
whose was it then? Certainly she would not have wished 
to know the other, now that she knew her Paolo, and when 
Paolo should have left her she wished to know no one else 

She spoke in low tones, sleepily, with her head on his 
shoulder, 

When they left the café they loitered on the road, retrac 
ing all the mournful via crucis of their dear and sad recol 
lections; the corner where they first met, the street cross 


I rst ( 





ing where they stopped to exchange 
See,” they said, “It was here;” “No, it was thet hey 
walked along listlessly 

\bout parting they would speak—to-morrow 

Next day Paolo packed his trunks, the Princess kneel 


ing before the old hair trunk. helped him to arrange hi 
few clothes, his books, the sheets of music on which she 
had written her name in those past days. How often had 


1 


he seen him wear these clothes! One thing covered up an 


other, and it pained her to see them disappear thus one at 
a time. Paolo gave her. one by one, the clothes he took 
from the drawers or irdrobe She looked at them a mo 

ent, turned them round and round, then put them away 


carefully with his slippers and neckties; they did not speak 


much, but seemed to be in a rry Che girl put aside an 
id almanac, on which he 1 to make notes Will you 
leave me this?” she said. He answered without turning 
round 

When the trunk was full, some ragged clothes and the 
ld overcoat remained here and there on the chairs and 
OXes I will see to them to-morrow said Paolo Phe 
girl pre ssed with her knee on the lid whil he buckled the 


straps; then went to pick up her veil and parasol which she 


ad left on the bed, and sat down sadly on the vedside 


he walls were bare and dismal: there was nothing left in 
he room but the big trunk and Paolo, who was going to 


ind fro, looking into the drawers, and tying the other 
things into a big bundle 
In the evening they went walking for the last time. She 


took his arm timidly, as if the lover had commenced to be 


come a stranger to het They went to the Fossati Theatre 


on their old holidays, but came away early and were not 


much entertained. Paolo’s thought was that all these peo 
ple would be here on other days and see the Princess; her's 
was that she would not see Paolo again in all this crowd 
They used to take beer sometimes in a sort of café near the 
Foro Bonapart« : Paolo loved the great square which he had 
so often crossed, in warmer evenings, with his Princess un 
der his arm. 

\t a distance they heard the music from the Cafe Gnoc 
chi, and saw the lights from the round windows of the 
leatro dal Verme. At intervals along the street there was a 





irm ot lights and of people before the cafés or the beer 
hop he stars seemed to tremble in their azure deoth 
ere and there, in the darkness of the garden-walks, or in 
the midst of the trees, a gaslight flickered, while black and 
silent shadows passed, two by two, beneath its rays. Paolo 
thought ‘The last evening has come!” 

They sat away from the crowd, in a rather dark corner 
leaning against some rickety trees planted in an old petri 
leum barrel. The Princess plucked two leaves and gave 


one to Paolo. At other times she would have laughed. A 
blind man came and strummed a whole repertory on his 
guitar. Paolo gave him all the change he had in his pocket 

They saw each other again at the railroad station, as the 
train left, in the bitter hour of a hurried, distracted adieu, 
without feeling and without poetry, amid the wrangling, 
indifference and confusion of crowds of passengers rhe 
Princess followed Paolo like a shadow from the ticket 
office to the baggage room, taking as many steps as he did, 
without opening her mouth, her parasol under her arm 
She was as white as a sheet. He, on the contrary, was all 
upset and had a busy air. At the entrance of the waiting 
recom the ticket taker asked for tickets. Paolo showed his; 


the poor girl had not got one hen they hurriedly shook 


hands before a crowd of people who were rushing in to 


get their tickets punchec 

She remained standing beside the door, with het parasol 
in her hands, as if she expected someone, looking at the 
notices posted on the walls and the passengers coming 
from the ticket office to the waiting room; she followed 
them into the room with the same stunned look, and then 
turned to watch the others who came on 

At last, after ten minutes of this agony, the bell sounded 
and the engine whistle was heard. The girl grasped her 
parasol tightly, and went slowly, slowly, swaying a little 
out of the station, and sat down on a stone bench 

Farewell! you who are going! you with whom my heart 
has lived! Farewell! you who went before him! Fare 
well! you who will come after him and go as he has gone 
Farewell !—Poor girl! 

And you, poor great artist of the beer saloon, go drag 
your chain; go and dress better, and dine every day; go 
and fuddle away your dreams of old times amid the smo 
of pipes and the scent of gin, in distant lands where no one 
knows you and no one loves you. Go, forget the Prin 
cess among the other Princesses you find there, when 
the money collected at the door of the cafe has 
banished the melancholy image of the last adieu, 
exchanged in that gloomy waiting room And when 
you return, no longer young, nor poor, nor simple, nor 
enthusiastic nor visionary as you once were, and when you 
once more meet the Princess, do not talk to her of the good 


days that have passed, of the laughter, and of the tears, for 


she, too, has grown fat, and no longer ge dresses on 
‘ 


redit, and would no longer understand you 


This is still sadder—sometimes 


Arthur Friedheim. 
RTHUR FRIEDHEIM, a distinguished virtuoso, a 
A composer of marked ability, and a conductor who 
might accomplish anything he desired, will return to New 


York this coming season. This one time protégé of Liszt 


and unique interpreter of (he masters WOrKS W De leara 
I als and witl rchestra W her Friedheir hirs 
isited Ameri few years ago his playing was 
terized by a massive tone an power that approache« 
grandeur. He was distinctly g the Vv Pp sts 
d the grand manner To this fiery, i pass ned styl 


he has, through strenuous study, added a polish, a finesse 


and a delicacy that are surprising to those who only knew 


their Friedheim in his storm and stress period. His play 
ing last winter at the Metropolitan Opera House of Liszt's 
E flat Concerto was a revelation. And in Chopin—the pre 
ludes for example—he demonstrated his claim to versa 





have played these tiny 





tility; de Pachmann could not 
poems with more poetry or refinement. We hope for a1 
other performance of Liszt’s unappreciated and noble son 
ata in B minor, the interpretation of which places Fried 
heim in the very front ranks of modern virtuosi \ few of 
his more recent press notices will not be amiss, for they 
prove the critical unanimity with which his work has been 
received: 

Arthur Friedheim played Liszt’s Concerto in E flat major 


aved it beautifully His old admirers must ave been 
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has the honor to announce the 
re-engagement of the distinguished Violinist 


Leonora Jackson. 
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Mme. Cappiani Arranges a Charity 
Concert. 


LUISA CAPPIANI, the New York 


ling ie summer, 


OCa teacnel 5 spene 


with a number o < pups, at Her cot 


tage, Bay View, near Old Orchard, Mé 





For to-morrow evening (Thursday) Madame Cappiani 
is af ged a concert, t e€ give! t the Bay View 


e Mission Chapel at 





Ferry Beach Road. The pupils of Madame ¢ ini wi 
ng Charles W. Shannon w be the acc Ips S Che 
gra vill be S lows 
( r 
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Mrs. Baker and M Cre 
Last month Madame Cappiani gave a musicale at her 
ittage in honor f the members of the Educationa’ 
Industrial Women’s Club. Her pupils sang and other 
lent contributed recit ns and reading 
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Kindergarten Music-Building. 


INA K. DARLINGTON belongs to a group 
of pioneer workers who are laying the foun- 
system of educatron 


dations for a nobler 





than humanity has heretofore known 
is recognized as one of the prominent 
She has in the rich school 


Mrs 


Darlington 
spirits in kindergarten work 
if experience constructed a system of music building for 
I its 

have never been so impressed with the potential power of 


ttle children that is indeed wonderful in results. I 


education on the mind of the very young child as I was 
Mrs. Darlington’s work on little 


music. But even more remarkable 
ind character of the information which 


when I saw the result oi 


children ignorant ol 


than the amount 
she beguiled them into the possession of was the double 
fact that all the children thought they were enjoying the 
rarest the time, and while learning fundamental 
facts in music they were having their imaginations awak- 


sport all 


ened and quickened on the higher plane and in a thor 
oughly wholesome manner 
Mrs 


F } 
or tie 


Darlington is by nature specially well qualified 


work which seems, as is so frequently the case in 


our wonderful age of growth and progress, to have been 


reed upon her \fter receiving a liberal musical educa 
tion she desired to give her life to teaching the science 
vhich she felt meant so much in the proper unfolding of 


the spiritual nature. From the first she was very success 





for not only was she a born musician, but her whole 
leart was in the work, and, as Longfellow truly observes 
the heart giveth grace to every art.” As a teacher and 
as an intelligent musician of rare gifts she was recognized 
imong the first in her native city 
One thing, however, from the outset gave her much 
oncern, and that was the absence of that preparatory 
irk which would enable the child to come to the piano 
with at least a somewhat intelligent interest if not en- 
thusiasm for the work Many of her pupils had no 
musical atmosphere in their home life, and several of 
them had’ littie intelligent sympathy or encouragement 
beyond the teacher's limited influence. Therefore Mrs 


Darlington began by giving her scholars some preliminary 


instruction calculated to arouse an interest which would 


ve zest to their work after they had began the rather 
technical finger drill 
ot 


and tiresome 


prosaic 


Foliowing the leadings her spiritual promptings. 


after the need of intelligent preliminary work forced itself 


on her consciousness, the young teacher took her little 
class out upon the veranda, hung with roses and fragrant 
with the exquisite perfume of wild grapes, and there, while 
the bees were humming amid the blossoms, the birds 
singing in the neighboring trees and the wind softly 
crooning a lullaby in the stately sentinels that guarded 
he little heme, she told them enough of the new world 
that was all around them to awaken an interest in the 

nce When she was thus feeling her way along an 


ed path illness came upon her, which compelled 


JESSIE 


is so 
often the case in this strange life of ours, the affliction 
which seemed so hard to bear resulted in an inestimable 
blessing, and the three years of painful invalidism are re- 
sponsible for the deeply philosophical and strictly scien- 
tific system of music building for kindergartens originated 
and developed by Mrs. Darlington. It was during these 
quiet hours of meditation, which marked the long and 
weary waiting time, that the system grew in the mind of 
the invalid. She did not recognize it as a system, however, 
She only considered it as a plan for the further develop 
ment of the children given to her to teach, and aiter she 
was again enabled to take up her life work such marked 
success followed that general interest was awakened. One 
day the little, retiring woman was almost startled by a re- 
quest made by another teacher for instruction in her “ 
replicd, in amazement 


Sys 


tem.” “I have no system,” she 
She had evolved out of her own consciousness the full- 
orbed plan of instruction. She had studied and mastered 
no “system.” Like Topsy, her method just grew, and it 
did not at first occur to her that it was entitled to be des 


Soon other inquiries and requests 


ignated a 
came, and she began to see that her method was some 
thing that might prove of benefit to teachers. Therefore 
she set to work to put in proper form for others what she 
had so long been unconsciously developing. 

The enthusiastic normal students, both through speech 
and letter, refer to the method in terms which would seem 
to those 
The system is spontaneously natural, 
magical, children of ordinary 
musical sense can accomplish when not driven from the 


“system. 


almost extravagant who know nothing of its 


practical workings 
but what 


not illustrates 


study of music by dull routine. When the child is given 
childhood 


what a beautiful enlargement of child 


natural in miusic and finds its own sweet 


its 


identity in tones, 


hood this is to bless a tired old world, not to speak of 
the superior class of mature musicians such a sincere 
method will surely develop for the future. The child is 


ull of spontaneous music and spontaneous poetry, but 
who can 


find the way to reach that child heart and bring 
that 
? No one could do it but one whose love for 


forth a natural expression is neither strained nor 


recocious 
the child is ripened into clear understanding and who has 
The “Kindergarten 
3uilding” brings the child at once in contact with 


personally felt and studied his nature 
\usic 
the soul of music, and builds music from within outward, 


irom tone to note, from motion to rhythm and from 


ar‘istic impression to technical expression << 
Boston, Mass., August. 
Welcome Visitors. 
agers: AND W. STEPHENSON, of San Francisco 
accompanied by Mrs, L. S. Sherman and the Misses 
this office on Monday. Mrs. Sherman 
S. Sherman, of Sherman, Clay & Co., of 
Francisco, and she and her daughters are en route 


Sherman, called 
is the wife of L. 
San 
home from a European trip 


SHAY, 
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SOLE MANAGEMENT: 





CONCERT-DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 and 15 West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 





MAUD POWELL, 


Violiniste, 


In America from 
Jan, 1, 1900. 





Avpxess HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








| Mme. Von Klenner 


AND 


The Paris Exposition. 


PARIS, August 1, 1900 


MONG those invited by the French Govern- 
ment to participate in the Paris Exposition 
(eX of 1g00 in the Department of Arts was 

Mme. Katherine Evans von Klenner, the 
well-known New York vocal teacher Madame Von 


Klenner, as the recognized representative in America of 
the method, its and life 
in France through the vital activity, for years past, of 
Artot-Padilla Viardot the direct 
descendants of the school itseli and the teachers of some 


Garcia vocal which has centre 


Desirée and Garcia, 
of the formidable persons associated with music and song 

Madame Von Klenner was peculiarly adapted by train 
ing, environment and hereditary artistic rights to represent 
in Paris the claims and theories of the Garcia method as it 
prevails in the United States 

Madame Von Klennet 
Paris Exposition a complete résumé of her 


United States and the progress and condition of the Garcia 


the 
the 


prepared for exhibition at 


work in 
method in America, together with reports of the various 
performances and pupils’ concerts, as well as demonstra 
America and 


tions illustrating the fixity of the method in 


its universal adaptation to the development of the voice 
and the art of singing 

\ large, bound volume, artistically constructed, is now 
er exhibition in the Liberal Arts Department of the Paris 
Exposition, showing the points referred to in a concise 
and definite manner and giving between two covers the 
story of the Garcia method as it is practiced to-day in the 
United States under the supervision Madame Vor 
Klenner Surrounded with = artisti embellishments, 
Madame Von Klenner’s exhibit represents one of the 
unique displays in the vast department to which it be 
longs and constitutes a credit to the musical and educa 
tional section of the Exposition 

It is also a subject of congratulation that this teacher 
was specially selected to represent the link of artisti 
amity and association that exists at present in the vocal 


and musical chain that binds together the artists of France 


and America 
Madame Von Klenner is known here among the 
musical auchorities as well as she is known to the American 
usical world and her work in America is thoroughly 
ippr ited by those who have for years past been closely 
llied to the serious and momentous question of the voice 
and its application to music. Her exhibit at the Paris 


Exposition has evoked praise from all sides and given her 


an added prestige in the French musical world. Her re 


cent appearance at several public musical functions at the 
Exposition has already been noted, but it needs to be 
smphasized that she the only American singing teacher 
upon whom these honors have been conferred B 
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GULICK 


The Boy Soprano. 
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Summer Address : 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THE 
RETURN TO AMERICA OF THE 


FAMOUS CONCERT 
ORGANIST 


Clarence Eddy 


For 25 Special Concerts, 
Beginning October 15, 1900. 


For Open Dates and Terms address 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





AMY ROBIE 


% Solo Uiolinist. 


2d00/|\eeee 





Now... ° 
Touring Europe. 


For Terms, Dates, Etc., 
address 


255 West Mth St., New York. 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


Originated 5 4 Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. In- 
dorsed by Dr. Hugo Rieman, Leipsic; Franklin 
Taylor, Dr. William Cummings, Antoinette Ster- 
ling, London ; Philip Sousa, Jarslow de Zielinski, 
Dr. William Mason, William Tomlins and many 
other prominent musicians in America and 
Europe. 


Miss E. A. FLETCHER, 
1125 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK 











A Forgotten Work. | 








ERLIOZ’S overture to “Rob Roy’ 
for the first time in Germany on April 6 of 
this year by the Wagner Society, of Berlin 


was played 


In England it had its second performance 

February 24 last, the first English performance having 
taken place in 1833 

Berlioz, in 1830, gained in Paris the Prix de Rome, 


and proceeded to Italy, and, according to the rules of the 
work, the number and char 
Ferdinand 


Academy, to compose some 


acter of which were prescribed. In a letter to 


Hiller, dated January 1, 1832, he wrote: 
Since my arrival in Italy I have composed (1) an 
overture to “King Lear’ (at Nice), (2) an overture to 


‘Rob Roy MacGregor,’ begun in Nice, completed and in 
the Sabiaco. I was stupid 


enough very unwillingly to show it to Mendelssohn when 


strumented in mountains ol 
hardly a tenth part of it was ready.” 
In he “All 
\cademy was confined to three o1 
overture to ‘Rob Roy,’ which was played a year later in 
the conse- 


for the 


(li) 


that | 
four 


his memoirs writes: wrote 


pieces- an 


Paris; very badly received by public, and 


quently burned by me on the same day.”” He makes no 
mention of the work even in his letters to his most in 
timate friend, Humbert Ferrand 

Ihe overture was played in Paris on Apri: 14, 1833. at 
the Conservatory concerts under Habeneck’s direction, and 


respecting it Fétis wrote to the Revue Musicale, then the 


most authoritative musical paper in Paris as follows: 


We do not know whether this composition was written 


before after the ‘Froix Juges’ Overture of the same au 
thor 


thing which Berlioz has hitherto composed 


or 


but we do not hesitate to say that it is inferior to any 





Even in pieces 
which are far from deserving the name of works of art, we 
I e well-invented and arranged parts 
R to 
A absolutely notaing Of the 
of 


have always found som 


xy’ nothing of the sort, our 
Whether from 
of the 


ideas, 


n the overture to ‘Rob 


sort ac 


regre 


cident or design the contemp any unity ught is 


carried to an incredible degree, this mob of this 


chaos of phrases mocks all description 


It is probable that it was after the publication of this 


“same day as the performance,” 
Phat this 


review rather than on the 
‘burning of the 


the 


burned his work 
the 
Ihe original manuscript was not destroyed, 


that Berlioz 


work” referred only to score and parts used at 


pertormance 
but at his death passed with his other papers to the library 


of the Conservatory. On its first page stands the title, 
Intrata di Rob Roy MacGregor (Roma, 1831).” One 
of the numbers is the air “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled” for horns, supposed to give some local color but 


the second motive was used by Berlioz as the opening and 
chief theme of his “Harold in Italy,’’ note for note, only 
written for the English horn was 


the originally 


the 


Dr. MEDINA-FERRER 


begs to announce that he has opened a 


School for Vocal Culture. 


Years of exhaustive research into the best methods of vocal 
training, combined with an accurate knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the larynx, have enabled him to perfect a common 
sense method, whereby he guarantees to fit in 125 lessons any voice 
for professional or private use. An interview will convince the 


melody 


scribed for viola 


tran 


There was likewise to be an 





most skeptical 


STUDIO: Nos. 30 & 32 West [5th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FREBLING-NORRI 


CONTRALTO. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address care of 


MUSICAL COURIER, or Woman's Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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ICAL COURIER. 


episode telling the love story of Frank Osbaldistone and David's editions of violin études, the complete edition of 


Diana Vernon 
It was reserved for Charles Malherbe, the editor of the 
new collection of Berlioz’s works, to review this unpub 


ished overture from its sleep of sixty-seven years 


Charles Christian Palm. 


Charles Christian Palm died Saturday morning at the 
West End Hotel, Long Branch, from apoplexy. He was 
forty-two years old. For several years he had taught 


music in the Convent of the Sacred Heart in this city, and 


at one time was a member of Damrosch’s Orchestra He 


leaves a widow 


Walter R. Johnston. 


Walter Russell Johnston died Friday at his home in this 
after a brief illness. He was born in Leith, Scotland, 
When but seven years old he began the study of 
Hodges, a famous 


city, 
in 1846 
organ music under the tutelage of Dr 


rganist of that time. For forty-two years he was the or 
ganist of the St. Paul Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Eighty-sixth street and West End avenue. His widow sur 


ives him 


Bartholf Wilhelm Senff. 


he founder and editor of the well-known musical paper 
Die Signale, Bartholf Wilhelm Senff, died June 24, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and on June 30 was buried at Leipsic 


> 


ISIS 


Herr Senff was born in Coburg, September 2 
and when quite young entered the Kistner publishing 
house At the same time he wrote short articles for sev 
eral journals and published some humorous papers. The 
memory of these forgotten issues preserved in the 
ignette which stands at the head of the comic paper ot 
Berlin, the Klatter datsch. In 1842 the first number of the 
Signale appeared, and from January 1, 1843, it was pub 


ished regularly 


Che catalogues of the Senff publications comprise works 


xy Schumann, Liszt (the two first rhapsodies, &c.) 
Marschner, Reissiger, Raff, Reinecke, Kiicken, &c., to 
which were added later Brehms (F minor Piano Sonata 
and Lieder), R. Franz, Jensen, Keschner, Max Bruch 
Radeke and others In 1860 a contract was made with 
Anton Rubinstein, and further he issued compositions by 


ther virtuosi, Dreyschock, Tausig. Von Biilow, Sarasate 


Popper, piano arrangements by Ernst Pauer and Szarvady, 


CARLES L. YOUNG. 


SUITE: 
819-820 Townsend Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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Broadway and 25th St. 


Schubert, revised by Rietz, and a miniature library for 
piano and an opera library 
Bernardi. 
Enrico Bernardi, the Italian composer, recently died in 
Milan at the age of sixty-two. He was employed in the 


orchestra at La Scala when he was only twelve and at six 


teen composed the music to a ballet called “The Illusions 
of a Painter,” which was given first at the Carcano Theatre 
in Milan. In 1860 the ballet “Zeliska” for La 


Scala. He was so prolific in composing music of this kind 


he wrote 


that he died with a record of sixty ballets on his conscience 
he several 
forgotten operas and numerous marches and waltzes. He 
this country and 
of 


In addition to these scores, was the composer ot 


had conducted operatic performances in 


had been for some years the an orchestra in 


Milan 


propri tor 


Kaltenborn to Give Concerts at Herald Square 












Theatre. 
RS. LOUISE B. KALTENBORN, the manager 
M of the Kaltenborn Orchestra, has signed a contract 
with the managers of the Herald Square Theatre for a 
series of Sunday night concerts at the theatre, after the 
nd of the season at the St. Nicholas Garden. It is the 
ntention t nue these Sunday night concerts until 
ening the winter musical seasor 
Mrs. Beardsley Traveling in the North. 
RS. WILLIAM E. BEARDSLEY, the Brooklyn 
pianist and teacher, is traveling in the Canadian Prov 
\ panied by her husband, Dr. Beardsley, and 
their talented litthe Constance, Mrs. Beardsley was staying 
a week ago at the Royal Hotel, St. John, N. B. The 
Beardsleys expect to spend the month of September at 
their summer cottage The Summit,” at Milford, Conn 
Mrs. Beardsley will resume her teaching at her studio in 
the Knapp Mansion, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, on the 
1st of October 
3 v\\ 
o 
PIANISTE. 
Steinway Piano Used. 
Management : CONCERT - DIRECTION GOTTSCHALK, 


13 & is West 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Church—Oratorio— Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Conservatory in Berlin 
Studio: 780 Park Ave., Cor, 73d St., New York. 
Summer Course for Teachers and Artists begins June |. 


S.C. BENNETT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Method unexcelled for purity of tone production. 


Teacher of Mme. Genevea JouNstTons-BisHor and othe: 
prominent singers. 


Studio: 827 Carnegie Hal! 





New York. 





The Associate School of fusic 


is what its name implies—the co- 
operation of eminent Specialists 
to the end of affording a perfect 
system of training for students 
and teachers. 





Specia/ Courses in Voice, Theory and Sight Singing ; 
Piano, Organ and Violin. 


A COPY OF 1900 PROSPECTUS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


dares H.W. GREENE, President, __ 


489 Fifth Avenue,)NEW YORK. | 


Has the 
of the e 


Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, New 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, Eas 





Tour now booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


honor to announce an extended Tour, SBASON 1900-1901, 
minent American Contralto 


Ratbarine Fisk, 


IN ORATORIO, CONCERT AND SONG RECITAL. 





Dec. 15 to Jan. 15, Southern States. 
Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, Western States, 


England States, 
tern States. 





For terms and dates address 
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New Opera in Europe. 


Musical Novelties of the Past Season Abroad. 


Peculiar Situation in New York City—New Operas by the 
French Composers—What Modern Italians Have 
Written—German Activity. 


EW YORK rarely hears new operas, and the 
excellent reason for this deficiency in its 
supply of musical diversion is the indiffer- 
ence of the public to new operatic creations. 
No other city in the world spends so much money as New 
York on its opera, or, to speak more exactly, on its opera 
singers, for if the public here is indifferent to new works, 





it is exacting to a degree unknown elsewhere as to the 
quality of the singers who interpret its music. They must 
be the best that the opera stage has produced, and the 
singers of this rank must have every important role in the 
opera. It is not enough that one or two of them take 
part in a representation. There must always be a group. 
So if New York does without novelty in its supply of 
music, it at least hears its favorite works sung as they are 
nowhere else. 

That new works are not produced here is entirely the 
result of experience, which has proved beyond a doubt 
that only to its favorite repertory will the public turn out 
in large The indifference here is as great at 
first performances as at all others, however successful the 
work may be from a critical standpoint. In Europe im- 
presarios give new works because they are certain of at 
least one large audience. A new work given for the first 
time is always sure to be heard by a large gathering. If 
the opera is a failure there will be no repetition of this 


numbers. 


audience. But public curiosity in musical matters is al- 
ways sufficient to insure for the first hearing of a work a 
New York is not alone in ap- 
preciating the old works so much more than the new ones 
that the bulk of the performances consist of these old and 
tried They constitute over the whole civilized 
world the bulwark of operatic repertory everywhere. 

In New York the principal peculiarities of taste are the 
small number of operas that are really popular and the ab 
solute rejection, without a hearing, of everything unfamil 
Of the thirty operas approximately that make up the 


considerable audience 


works 


lar. 
repertory throughout the world, New York cares for fewer 
than any other city and never has them varied by any nov- 
elty. It would be interesting to many persons to know 
how small a number of operas at the Metropolitan may in 
reality be counted upon to draw large audiences through 
their own popularity. Of course many are performed that 
have no such power, but that is due to the fact that it would 
be impossible, even in New York, to go on repeating the 
small number of operas that are really liked here. Their 
popularity would soon be exhausted. 

New York’s distaste for novelties may in a measure be 
excused by the fact that very few works composed during 
the past twenty years have made any lasting impression 
is said that the Paris Grand Opera House has 
not produced a single success during the last score of years. 


anywhere. It 


And that theatre is required by the rules of its existence to 
give two novelties by French composers every year. This is 
done regularly. But after a few perfunctory performances, 
they disappear 
has the 


native composition that it produces. 


from the repertory. The Opera Comique 
same experience with nearly all the new works of 
It rarely happens that 
me of them survives long enough to pay the expenses of 
the performances. Some of the Italian and German works 
given with 
“La Bohéme”’ 


Puccini's 
and Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and Gretel.” 
‘Cendrillon” has been the most recent 
find any Charpentier’s 


there have met real success, such as 


Massenet’s French 


work to extended favor, except 
“Louise.” 
In Italy Puccini and Leoncavallo are the two most suc- 


cessful composers of the day, although Umberto Giordano 


LENA 
DORIA 
DEVINE, 


Vocal Instruction, 
136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


VOICE PLACING, 
Lamperti Method. 


REPERTORY : 
Opera, Concert, Etc. 


has met with apparent success with his opera “Fédora,” 


founded on Sardou’s play. Giacomo Puccini has also 
found some degree of fortune in the use of another of 
Sardou’s plays, for his ‘La Tosca” has been in rehearsal 
at Covent Garden for some time, with Madame Ternina 
and M. de Lucia in the leading roles, and it will also be 
produced here next season. So will Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme,” and these two works of the young Italian 
school will be the only novelties heard. In spite of the 
great number of operas sung every year in Europe, there 
are few that would be worth the trouble and time entailed 
by the production of novelties at the Metropolitan. The 
repertory there could be varied in much more interesting 
fashion. But the probability is that for some years to 
come New York will have to be contented with the operas 
that are liked by the majority, and not the few the minority 
would like to hear. Some of the more notable works 
sung during the past year might, however, deserve a 
place at one time or another in the repertory of the 
theatre. 

The most successful native work of the past season in 
Paris was Gustave Charpenter’s “Louise,” which has been 
given more than 100 times at the Opéra Comique and has 
been accepted for production in 
Italian 


3erlin and some of the 
The composer calls his work a ‘musical 
and it is a strangely realistic opera. Its suc- 
cess in Paris has been unquestioned, and that is no doubt 
due in part to the character of the story. Its heroine is a 
young working girl, living with her parents in a humble 
fiith story lodging, at the summit of what its Bohemian 
the “sacred hillock” of Montmartre. 
Louise’s father, an honest carpenter, and her industrious 
mother stand no nonsense about morality or idleness. The 
girl has made the acquaintance of a neighbor named 
Julien, a poet. From the passionate conversation they 
carry on from window to window it is understood that if 


cities. 
romance,” 


denizens _ style 


Louise’s parents do not consent to their marriage the 
lovers are resolved to dispense with any ceremony in 
their union. 
hears the amorous colloquy, which she cuts short by angry 
reproaches to her daughter, and when the father returns, 
weary from has taken 


The mother, who is preparing dinner. over- 


his day’s work, he learns what 
Julien had sent him in writing a formal proposal 
daughter's hand. The 


having 


place 
gentle, good- 


in Julien, 


for his father, a 


hearted man, hesitates, no confidence 
whom he thinks a lazy fellow. Let him show that he can 
work and he may change his mind. But the mother re- 
fuses to listen. In her eyes Julien is a ne’er-do-well, to 
whom she refuses to confide her daughter's happiness, and 
to emphasize this decision she boxes the girl’s ears 
Louise bursts out crying, while the father consoles her 
with affectionate advice, pointing out the dangers of life 
in Paris, its temptations and misery, from which he and 
her mother wish to shield her. This act contains a mute 
scene of exquisite delicacy, during which the father reads 
the proposal of marriage, while the young girl, feverish 
with anxiety, watches the expression of his features, finally 
falling into his and the musical commentary is 
delicious. 

The second act contains two scenes, the first of 
shows us Montmartre at early dawn, with the ragpickers, 
street sweepers, milk girls, &c., about that hour, a miser- 
able throng among whom glides a mysterious individual 
clothed in black, whispering to every young girl that goes 
by. This is the Noctambule, or nightwalker, who panders 


to the vice of the gay capital, and whose overcoat suddenly 


arms, 


which 


flares up with electric lights to symbolize Parisian pleasure. 
\s he shuffles off one of the ragpickers shakes his fist at 
him, for his daughter had followed the tempter as other 
girls run after him now. Day appears, mist rises, the au 
dience see work people of both sexes hurrying to their daily 
toil, and hear all the most familiar street cries introduced 
one after another with considerable ingenuity by the musi- 
cians, although they produce scarcely any effect. 
accompanied by her mother, passes on her way to the dress- 


Louise, 


maker’s, where she is employed, and Julien, who has been 
lying in wait, implores her to go away with him, but, after 
momentary hesitation, she refuses. The scene which fol- 
lows in the dressmaker’s workshop is animated by the 
chatter, joking and laughter of the young seamstresses, 
when noisy music is suddenly heard in the courtyard. The 
Bohemian artists of Montmartre have come to serenade the 
workgirls, and one of them sings a solo that wins general 
admiration for his sweet voice. But when he bewails his 
disappointed love in piteous tones, the ballad is voted too 
sentimental, and laugh at him. All but one. 
For Louise has recognized Julien’s voice, and completely 
overcome by its tenderness, she bursts into tears, puts on 
her hat, and runs away to rejoin the singer amid the hilar- 
ity of her companions. 


his hearers 


In the third act Louise is seen billing and cooing with 
her lover in the garden of the little house occupied by the 
poet, from which there is a splendid view of Paris at sun 
set. Louise has left her home to be Julien’s mistress and 
in passionate accents the pair express their idolatry of the 
pleasure-loving city, where both hope to shine before long 
\ merry band of mummers invade the garden, 
students and skittish grisettes, sporting all sorts of fancy 
costumes, who have come to crown Louise as the Muse of 
Montmartre. They sing, dance and caper obstreperously, 
while in the distance Paris becomes rapidly illuminated for 
the National Féte. But the coronation celebrations are cut 
short by the entry of the mother, who tells Louise that her 
father is dangerously ill and heartbroken at his daughter’s 
departure, and beseeches her to return, promising Julien 
that she shall be free to rejoin him when her father recov- 
ers, and the girl, whose thoughts are now wholly given to 
pleasure, reluctantly consents. 


roystering 


In the final act the carpenter is better, thinks of resuming 
work, and at the same time strives to keep his child by his 
side. Again the poor man points to the dangers of the life 
that Louise has chosen. But she is too closely united to it 
now to break off her ties with her lover, and as the opera 
ends she once more returns to her life with the artists and 
grisettes 

Oi a different character was Saini-Saéns’ “Proserpine’ 
seen at the Opera Comique anew during the past winter 
It was, of M. Saint 


never descended to writing of anything so modern and real- 


course, more classical, as Saéns has 


stic as Paris shopgirls and their loves. Proserpine is a 


courtesan of the Italian Renaissance period who is enam- 


ored of a young signor named Sabatino. Out of pure co 
quetry she, however, refuses his advances. Wearied with 
being always rejected, Sabatino falls deeply in love with 


Angiola, sister of his friend, Renzo, with whom he goes to 


the convent to seek his affianced bride. When Proserpine 


learns that Sabatino is to marry Angiola, she is seized with 
a fit of jealousy, and seeks to inspire her former admirer 
break otf his 


with love for her, in the hope that he will 


projected marriage. Her efforts, however, vain 
sends Angiola 


leaving, Proserpine hides behind some tapestry, determined 


prove 
Sabatino her away to receive Instead of 
to spring at an opportune moment between the lovers and 
She does, in fact, suddenly leave her hiding 
place, but when her hand is lifted to strike the 
knowledge of the unworthiness of her own life and remorse 
for it cause her to turn the weapon against herself. She 


stabs herself and dies, wishing happiness to the young cou- 


stab her rival. 
Angiola 


The opera, in spite of its composer’s eminence as the 
did not make a deep im- 


ple. 
greatest among his compatriots, 
pression and seemed to add force to the opinion that M 
Saint-Saéns is not a dramatic composer, however gifted he 
may be in other fields of music.—New York Sun 


(To be continued.) 


— ———— + 


Franz Betz Dead. 


Franz Betz, the Wagnerian singer, died in Berlin on 


Sunday. 
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WITH MAURICE GRAU OPERA COMPANY 





For Concerts and Oratorios address: 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK, or 
Covent Garden Theatre, LONDON, England. 


Elsa Marshall, 
. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. m 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 
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Address : ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BURFAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 
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BERTHALD. 


In America Scason 1899-1900. 
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32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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134T! STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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CONCERT DIRECTION MRS. CLARA PFEIFER, 
(Agency Founded 1879. Teacher, with diploma, and generally cultured 
having the ghest reputation for her Pension, is 
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Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 
DIRECTORS Ph. Scharweaka, Vrof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPFRA At /EMY Dr yidschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
study of parts Je us Lieban Mr s. Gally Dehnicke (a Fs Artistic Adviser, Royal Chambersinger 
Franz Betz Principal teachers ‘ servatory C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Schar- 
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The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso 


22* Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. Director 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
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casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT P| ANO COMP ANY 
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